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BLOOM ON. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 














Ah, purple Pansy, golden-eyed, 

And gay with daintier coloring 

Than ever artist in his pride 

From mortal brush could fling, 

If only you might wholly know 

The heavy hearts of those who throw 
Around you sweet, unstinted smiles, 
With merry words and graceful wiles, 
Would you droop tremblingly to day 
And change your royal robes for gray? 
O, placid Pansy, could you know! 
While you are blooming hours away, 
How the whole world is worn with woe, 
Sharp struggling through the weary day, 
Say, would you hide that humbled head 
And weep till all your charms are dead? 
Ah, no! you yet would lift bright eyes 
To stir enchanted memories; 

And live in loveliest guise to be 

Some captive’s Picciola, free— 

An inspiration from above— 

To whisper still of life and love; 

To wake some higher hope and thrill 
Our souls with Beauty's benison still! 








SAILING-DAY. 


I should be sorry not to say at least a 
word of special farewell, before even a 
temporary parting from a circle of readers 
so kind as mine. Almost any true reform 
atones for the sacrifices it brings by the 
friendships it creates; and in the Woman 
Suffrage movement, where the pains and 
sacrifices are few, the friendships are per- 
haps as cordial as those produced by trials 
more arduous. I am sure that I could not 
have gone on writing this weekly editorial 
for eight years, but for the constant direct 
assurance that these poor words are read,— 
and the frequent discovery of quite unex- 
pected readers. This knowledge has con- 
stantly strengthened me in the wish to write 
something worthy their attention. 

What gives peculiar value to this sense 
of support is the fact that it has not been 
won, in this case, by flattery or partisan- 
ship. These papers may have been wise 
or unwise, but they have at least been 
sincere; they have not been written merely 
for women, but to women also; have been 
aimed as much to prepare them for Suffrage 
as to secure Suffrage for women. In doing 
this it has been necessary often to resist, to 
remonstrate, almost to censure; and though 
very likely this tone has been often mis- 
taken or superfluous, it has never been con- 
sciously patronizing. I have tried never to 
offer counsel to women except as I should 
be willing to have experienced women ad- 
vise me. Indeed, to tell the truth, they 
very often do this, and I am very glad of it. 
We are all fallible enough, but we should be 
still more fallible were we not willing at 
least to consider the suggestions of veterans 
in the service. To be a veteran is not to be 
right, of necessity; and veterans are often 
as selfish or narrow as anybody else; but, 
nevertheless, it is well to weigh their coun- 
sel, reserving the liberty to set it aside, at 
last, should it prove unwise. 

It takes also a good many years to appre- 
ciate the full range and value of this partic- 
ular reform advocated by the Woman's 
J OURNAL,—the place it occupies in the civil- 
ization of the age, and the breadth of its 
relations to all progress. For this purpose 
there is no better test than writing a weekly 
editorial. No narrow theme, no subject 
galvanized into merely temporary impor- 





tance will suffice to provide materials very 
long. But one who has an inexhaustible 
source Can go on drawing water indefinitely, 
like the giant in the Norse Edda, who at- 
tempted to drink dry the sea. 

For three or four weeks these editorials 
will be omitted, and they will then be re- 
sumed in the form of traveling letters from 
England, France and elsewhere. Till then 
the writer bids his readers what will prove, 


he trusts, only a brief farewell. v. w. H. 
oe 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 


We have for some years been trying, in 
this country, an experiment at the mention 
of which the Frenchman shrugs his shoul- 
ders with a scornful sneer, and the English- 
man looks aghast,—the experiment of co- 
education in colleges and universities. Co- 
education in the lower schools has been 
everywhere more or less an outgrowth of 
American ideas and methods,—somewhat, 
perhaps, as some of its opponents would 
have us believe, of our necessities. Thus 
in the lower schools it is no new thing. In 
fact, till comparatively recent date, it was 
considered so much a matter of course, that 
no one thought of noticing it. In New 
England, where our common-school system 
took its rise, the district schools, as they 
were called, were always attended without 
question by both boys and girls, and the 
graded schools also, except in some of the 
larger cities. There are very few cities 
now, even in Massachusetts, where the girls 
and boys donot attend the same high school 
and recite in the same classes, as a matter 
of course. The question whether young 
men and young women should attend the 
same college classes is not an independent 
question, but has been forced upon the com- 
munity by the demand of the women for a 
broader mental creation and training; the 
fact that they asked for the best, and that 
this could be obtained only where it had 
been already provided. The girls have not 
asked to be admitted to the privileges of our 
best universities because; they especially de- 
sired to have the society of the young men 
who are there; they have asked to be re- 
ceived because they are convinced that they 
cau, or rather might, obtain there in best 
measure the intellectual food which they 
need. However surprising the fact may be 
to the self-appreciation of the young men, 
it is true that the young women rather ac- 
cept their society as a necessary evil, and 
tolerate them merely because only combined 
with this necessary evil can they find the 
training which they desire. For it is un- 
doubtedly true that aimost no man can teach 
a class of girls alone with exactly the same 
unsparing rigor as that which he used in a 
class of boys. He softens the demand a lit- 
tle, and this the girls feel and resent. I am 
not stating a theory,—but a fact, the very 
feeling which has been confessed to me by 
some of the senior class in a woman’s col- 
lege. They ask a ‘‘fair field and no favor,” 
and that they do most seldom get from a 
man, unless there are boys in the same class, 
in which case the matter takes care of itself. 

‘Thus the girls in our high schools, having 
been fitted for college with their brothers, 
cousins, and friends, have asked to use that 
preparation and to go on with the training 
for which the work they have done is a pre- 
liminary step; and because they could ob- 
tain that training, as they thought, best at 
colleges of the highest standing and severest 
methods, they have asked to have the op- 
portunity given to them. 

How has their request been met? It has 
been assumed, first, that their desire to work 
in that college, rather than any other, was 
not prompted solely by an honest and ab- 
sorbing purpose to fit themselves for a fu- 
ture life of usefulness in any line; and they 
have been told that such and such colleges 
are open to them, and asked why they do 
not go there instead. This reminds one of 
Ollendorff’s phrase: ‘‘Will you give me a 
good sword?” ‘No, but in that trunk you 
will find a china butter-plate;”’ and is quite 
as unsatisfactory. 

Another answer to the girls who express 
a desire for a college education, consists in 
decrying its value. They are told: ‘‘You 
over-rate the value of a college education; 
you will get along quite as well without it. 
What I gained at college has really been of 
very little practical useto me. Idon’t think 
much of it.” The parallel case to this may 
be found in the husband who insists upon 
going over the newspaper every morning, 
for an hour, and who, when asked by his 
busy wife to tell her what she had had no 
time to read, assures her: ‘My dear, there 
is really nothing whatever in it!” 

Again, those who would bar the doors of 
universities to women have said: ‘‘You are 
not able to do the work. You would be in- 
capable of translating, with any understand- 
ing, Plautus or Theocritus; you would faint 











before the terrors of mathematics; and thus 
to admit you, would ultimately be to lower 
the standard of the institution.” This argu- 
ment has been put to the proof, and the 
girls have demonstrated its falsity by their 
high record in these classes. In fact this 
position has been for some time practically 
abandoned as untenable. 

The guns were then trained upon the ap 
plicants from another battery, masked under 
the cover of the tenderest solicitude. They 
were told: “It is true that your mental 
strength is equal to our work, but an insu- 
perable objection remains. Your physical 
strength is unable to bear the strain, and 
we, as your self-appointed guardians, hold 
it to be our duty to prevent your destroying 
your health.” This was supposed to be a 
resistless argument. The fire was skillfully 
directed: but the girls have carried this 
position, too. The accumulating statistics 
go on unerringly to show that the health of 
the girl-students not only does not suffer, 
but in fact improves under the continued, 
regular pressure of college duties; that they 
show fewer absences, fewer sicknesses, and 
fewer deaths than the young men. 

The position of opposition is again shift- 
ed. Itis prophesied with full assurance of 
evil, that the moral character of the young 
women will not be able to stand the test of 
daily association with these young men dur- 
ing lectures on history, and recitations in 
mathematics and the classics. This argu- 
ment of course is based upon the supposi- 
tion above referred to, that what the young 
women are really seeking is the society of 
the young men, and not their own intellect- 
ual growth. 

Here comes in the Frenchman's sneering 
shrug, the grave doubt of the Englishman, 
and the anxiety of the German. But here 
and just here lies a wide difference between 
the American girland her German, English, 
or French sister. She has been cared for 
in a different way. She has not been shut 
up in aconvent school, where ignorance is 
considered a synonym for innocence, and 
where she has never, except at long inter- 
vals, and under the strictest surveillance, 
been allowed to speak to a young man. 

It were, perhaps not worth our while to 
inquire of our sneering Frenchman in sober 
seriousness, what has been the result of the 
French method of training girls and boys, 
and whether he does not think that a new 
experiment might be at least equally satis- 
factory in its results. As for the English- 
man and the German, we simply present to 
them the statistics at Cornell, and at other 
colleges where the experiment has been 
tried. Facts, perhaps are worth more than 
theories. The American girl is quietly de- 
fending herself, by her daily life and work, 
though she does not answer in words to the 
implication. 

We might add here what has been so of- 
ten said, that as this objection to co-educa- 
tion comes mainly from those who have 
never seen it in actual working, it loses much 
of its force on inquiry.—Anna C. Brackett 
in New England Journal of Education. 

oe 


ONE HUSBAND. 


Not a thousand miles from Portland, Ore- 
gon, lives a woman who has been for over 
thirty years a careful, industrious, and 
provident wife and mother. She is an 
orthodox wife, of the old school, and has 
always labored under the impression that 
she was in full possession of her inalienable 
rights. Lately, however, a change comes 
over the spirit of her dreams. Her father 
and mother have recently deceased in an 
Eastern State, leaving her heir to a consid- 
erable sum of money. The estate was ad- 
ministered upon according to the laws, and 
a certificate was forwarded to the husband 
and wife to sign, in order that the money 
might be paid over to the interested party. 

“When I get my money I'll visit my 
married daughter in the old home,” said 
the orthodox wife, in tones tremulous with 





oy. 

' The orthodox husband demurred. He 
goes where he pleases, for he’s a ‘‘free 
white male,” you know; but he interdicts 
like liberties upon the part of the conserva- 
tor of his morals and the unpaid keeper of 
his home. 

“But I haven’t gone away from this 
house for a quarter of a century, except to 
meeting and the annual confinements of my 
neighbors; and I’m determined to visit my 
daughter!” exclaimed the wife and mother, 
decidedly. 

“Then, get your money if you can!” re- 
sponded the woman’s Bill Sykes of a pro- 
tector. 

“That is just what I propose to do,” was 
the spirited rejoinder. 

“T’d like to see you get it, without my 
signature to that receipt!” exclaimed the 
legal head of the family. 





‘‘And won’t you sign the receipt?” asked 
the supported wife. 

“No, madam! The estate may go to 
thunder for all o' me. I have plenty, and 
don’t need it, any how.” 

‘But I haven't a dollar I can call mine,” 
said the wife, tremulously. 

“And I'll take good care that you re- 
main impecunious,” said her exultant lord. 

“But why?” 

“Because no wife o’ mine shall go gad- 
ding over the country and neglecting her 
home duties.” 

“But I only want to visit our daughter.” 

**Yes; you say that now, but once let you 
get a taste of gadding. and you'll never be 
at home any more while that money lasts.” 

Days, weeks, and months went on, but 
that certificate was not signed, and is not 
tu this day; and the protected and supported 
drudge and pauper on a rich man’s farm 
asks herself why it is that her husband’s 
signature is necessary to enable her to se- 
cure her own money at all? 

She remembers when he received his por- 
tion of his father’s estate, and she was not 
called upon to sign a paper in order that he 
might draw the amount; and why, in the 
name of justice, should his signature be 
necessary to enable her to secure her patri- 
mony? 

It is almost needless to add that the les- 
son thus dearly learned has made an earnest 
equal rights worker of this erewhile cling- 
mag vers 

rue, she can do but very little, for she 
has neither money nor liberty, but she 
orders the New Northwest for a neighbor, 
as impecunious as herself, and sends the 
editor a roll of butter on the sly once ina 
while to pay for it; and now she furnishes 
the above facts for publication, which we 
dress in our own language and send them 
forth on their mission of justice, satisfied 
that all good men who read will condemn 
the unwarrantable jurisdiction over women 


that renders such tyranny possible.—New 
Northwest. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


Marriage. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells gave 
an admirable paper upon this subject on the 
28th inst,at 4 ParkStreet, 3 p.mM.,embodying, 
in language both chosen and strong,the idea 
she so earnestly and reverently represented. 
To this speaker, marriage was a complete 
science of life, full of dignity, purity and 
concentrated resolve—not a living together 
for mere life’s sake, but for nobler ends and 
mutually exalted purposes, each conceding 
to the other, and never resting satisfied with 
anything less than the perfect growth of 
both. In'dwelling on the ‘‘prefanations” of 
marriage, Mrs. Wells most seriously dwelt 
on the importance that should be attached 
to mutual confidences before marriage—that 
each party in the proposed relation should 
understand their own separate natures and 
needs and be frank enough to speak openly 
of what each called for in the other, apart 
from any false sentiment or mock modesty; 
believing, that where principles were estab- 
lished in such ways, particulars would ad- 
just themselves, and claiming for Woman 
the right as much as for Man, of that in- 
ward and outward freedom that for so long 
has been yielded simply as a concession. 
A great deal of emphasis was laid on that 
steadfast wisdom of pure Womanhood that 
held within itself a self-restraining virtue— 
communicating its grace, to purify affection 
and lead it to wisdom,through love. The suc- 
cessive speeches that followed, from those 
present, were all characteristic of the speak- 
ers, and contributed in various degrees to the 
final result, that of regarding the essayist’s 
study as one of the most complete and satis- 
factory of researches, admitting of wide ap- 
plication, and worthy of being heard again 
and again—the truth desiring no better wit- 


ness. Harriet Cuiissy, M.D. 
de 


INSULT TO INJURY. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: “The Woman Suffrage advocates 
may have a moment of joy; the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee reported favorably, to 
day, on Senator McCarthy’s amendment to 
the Constitution giving women the right to 
vote. Senators Turner, Hicks, Hughes, 
and Edick voted in the committee in favor 
of reporting the amendment favorably, and 
Senators Robertson and Goodwin in opposi- 
tion to this course. Senator J. F. Pierce, 
of Brooklyn, the other member of the com- 
mittee, was absent. It is the universal be- 
lief in the Legislature that the amendment 
was only reported favorably so es to secure 
aday’s sport forthe Senate. After providing 
that, it will undoubtedly be swiftly killed.” 

‘‘We have fed him, and warmed him in 
our bosom, and he has turned and stung us.” 
Like another set of scoffers, these senators 
know not what they do. 6. c. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


CAROLINE of Denmark, who has just 
completed her eighty-fourth year, is the 
oldest princess in Europe. 

Mrs. Byram, of Abingdon, IIL, is a cattle 
farmer, and she took premiums, worth 
$1150, at the fairs, last fall. 

Mrs. Mary Hewes celebrated her 100th 
birth-day in Boston last Monday. When 
ninety-eight years of age she joined the 
Church of the Disciples. Her faculties re- 
main almost unimpaired. 

Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jackson has publish- 
ed a new volume, ‘‘Bits of Travel at Home,” 
covering California and Colorado, and her 
vigorous pen finds a fitting field in the gran- 
deur of these far Western States, in one of 
which she has pitched her camp. 

Miss Frances E. WiLLArp spoke in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 22d inst., on 
“Woman Suffrage from a Temperance 
worker's point of view;” also in Chicago re- 
cently, on the same topic, in her new lec- 
ture on ‘Our Danger and Deliverance.” 

Mrs. Preston, wife of James Preston, a 
soap boiler of Pittsburg, Pa., is one of a 
thousand heirs to an estate valued at $180, - 
000,000, It embraces about fifty-seven 
acres Of buildings in New York City, the 
Bowery being about the center of the tract, 
and a lot of property and money in Amster - 
dam, Holland. 

Tue Empress of Russia has done much 
for the education of women in that country, 
In 1855 she began to establish schdols, or 
“‘gymnasia,” as they are called, for the in 
struction of girls in the ordinary branches 
of education, with the addition of French, 
German, mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences. There are now 186 of these schools, 
containing 23,400 pupils. The great trou- 
ble that the friends of the higher education 
of women in Europe have to contend against 
is the lack of any sort of proper lower edu- 
cation in the common-school branches. The 
same want would not be so apparent in 
America. In the common school education 
for women the United States surpasses all 
the rest of the world. 

Miss Kate O'Byrne, of Wilmington, 
Del., is doing a work that has amazed the 
people of that city. Miss Kate O'Byrne, 
about three years ago, founded a daily 
morning paper, the Herald. Forabout two 
years it worried through, amidst a load of 
troubles, enough to kill a dozen papers; but, 
with a perseverance quite unusual, she has 
made ita success. The entire financial, and 
business management, has depended upon 
her, as her three young nephews who are 
engaged upon the paper have never aided 
her in that department. The enterprise 
was laughed at, at first, but now, with a 
woman’s strong will and sublime work, it 
isa success. Miss O'Byrne is not theoreti 
cally what is called a Woman’s Rights ad- 
vocate; but she is an eminently practical 
example of what a woman can do. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER was married at 
seventeen, and began to do journalistic 
work in Washington while very young as 
Congressional reporter and correspondent 
for a daily newspaper, writing besides a 
weekly letter to the Independent. This was 
the work that made Mary Clemmer’s name 
known throughout the United States. And 
for the information of those fragile lilies in 
literature who go to bed with a wet towel 
on the head after two hours’ pumping at 
their mighty intellects, it may be well to 
state how much Mary Clemmer wrote in 
those days. For three years she was the 
only representative of the Brooklyn Union. 
She telegraphed daily from half a column 
to a column of news, and wrote a column 
besides every day, writing, besides the tele- 
graph news, seven newspaper letters a week . 
She attended sessions of Congress daily, and 
reported the debates. 

Miss Loursa M. REED, instructor in the 
Microscopical Laboratory of the University 
of Michigan, read a paper at the last meeting 
of the Ann Arbor Scientific Association, on 
the ‘‘Microscopic Structure of the Different 
Kinds of Wheat.” The paper revealed a 
large amount of labor and original research. 
The kinds of wheat examined were Clawson, 
Deihl, Egyptian, Gold Medal, Russian, 
Schaffer, Tannabanock, Treadwell and 
Wicks. Space will only allow us to give 
the results of these examinations. They 
were as follows: It was found that the 
Deihl wheat had the largest and thickest 
layer of nitrogenous or nutritious matter. 
That it contained more really nutritious 
matter than any other kind of wheat, al- 
though close to it and nearly identical with 
it was the Treadwell wheat. The others, 
however were so far removed as to present 
a striking contrast. The popular Clawson 
wheat was found to contain the least nutri- 
tious matter of all. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY MARIA 8. PORTER. 


—_— 


Mrs. Mary Hewes. April 22, 1778—April 2, 1878. 


A bundred years have circled round 
Since that fair April morn, 

When, ‘mid the Easter lilies pure, 
Our friend beloved was born. 

And in her mother’s tender arms 
The welcome babe was pressed ; 

For nearly fourscore years and ten 
That mother’s heart was blest. 

Old Concord’s green, historic fields 
Her feet in childhood trod; 

She roamed its hills and plucked the flowers 
Fair springing o'er the sod. 

The schoolmate who was fond and dear, 
Who shared her “happiest days,” 

Sauntered with her through Concord lanes, 
Knew all her maiden ways 

Is here to-day her heart to cheer 
With loving words and true, 

Recalling all the tender scenes 
Their happy girlhood knew. 

Through all the varied changing years, 
Her hundred years of life, 

Its joys, its sorrows, and its tears, 
As child—as maiden—wife; 

As mother, pressing to her breast 
One lovely, brighteyed child, 

When from her treasure called to part 
The babe that on her smiled. 

At the dear Father's loving call 
She gave her treasure up, 

With patient faith, and trustingly 
Drank of each bitter cup. 

Throngh all these years of changefal life,— 
Long be it ere it end!— 

She’s lived to cheer and bless the heart 
Of many a loving friend. 

And when the summons comes at last 
That calls our friend away, 

With God's beloved may she dwell, 
In realms of endless day. 


-— 
ad 


TWO LITTLE PAIRS OF BOOTS. 


Two little pairs of boots to-night 
Before the fire are drying, 

Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a trundle-bed are lying; 

The tracks they left upon the floor 
Make me feel much like sighing. 

Those little boots with copper toes! 
They run the lifelong day! 

And oftentimes I almost wish 
That they were miles away, 

So tired am I to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 

They walk about the new-ploughed ground 
Where mud in plenty lies; 

They roll it up in marbles round, 
And bake it into pies. 

And then at night upon the floor 
In every shape it dries. 

To-day I was disposed to scold, 
But when I see to-night 

These little boots before the fire, 
With copper toes so bright, 

I think how sad my heart would be 
To put them out of sight. 

For ina trunk up stairs I’ve laid 
Two socks of white and blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
O God, what should I do? 

I mourn that there are not to-night 
Three pairs instead of two. 

I mourn because I thought how nice 
My neighbor ‘‘cross the way,”’ 

Could keep her carpets all the year 
From getting worn or gray; 

Yet well I know she’d smile to own 
Those little boots to-day. 

We mothers weary get and worn 

Over our load of care; 

But how we speak of little ones 
Let each of us beware; 

What would our fireside be at night 
If no small boots were there, 





—Ex. 
— 
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A WOMAN’S WISH, 


Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 
Just for one hour to slip the leash of Worry 
In eager haste, from Thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing—in its heedless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom’s whistles—Duty’s beck! 
Ah! it were sweet, where clover clamps are meeting 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 
No sound except my own heart's sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast. 
Just to lie there filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a free bird’s song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust, if scabbard-kept too long. 
And I am tired! so tired of rigid duty! 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight string running 
through. 
Aye, laugh, if langh you will at my crude speech— 
But women sometimes die of such a greed; 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 
And the aseurance they have all they need! 
— Mary A. Townsend, in N. Y. Evening Post. 
———- ome 
AN APRIL SONG. 


BY EDWIN N. LEWIS. 


Sweet April, when you try, with your sunshine and 
your sky, 
Your wind breathing low and your birds that sing 
together, 
Your misty blue that fills the hollows of the hills, 
You can make a day of most enchanting weather! 





But on this lovely morning you have for youradorning 
The presence of my only love, my darling and my 
dear— 
So you have no need to try, with your sunshine and 
your sky, 
To make this day the day of all the year! 


Yet, April, do your best, with a soft wind from the 
west, 
With sunlight on the springing grass, and tender 
blue above— 
Let your singing birds sing loudly, and your flowers 
look up proudly— 
So may you serve the lady of my love! 


O month of changeful mien—your days may be 
serene— 
Or your sobbing winds be bringing rainy weather— 
Each isa welcome day, for it takes me nearer May 
When my only love and I shall be together? 
—Sceribner for April. 





DEBBY ANN. 


‘“‘What’s the reason you're forever tired?” 
said Debby Ann this morning, to Laura, as 
that damsel came down languidly late to 
break fast. 

You know Debby Ann, the mainspring of 
our establishment? Dating with the cen- 
tury, alert and brisk as ever she was at 
twenty years; suns may set and stars may 
wane; daughters come and go; boys marry, 
or come back from afar, bringing their 
sheaves with them; the dead are carried 
out; the babies are brought to the old house 
to be tossed and shown off in her proud 
arms—through all the sparkle and the shift- 
ing scene, and the sorrow and the deep ex- 
ceeding joy, she stays, the very anchorage 
of our home. 

By no ties of blood is she akin to us, but 
by the—How shall I translate it into mod- 
ern speech which knows not such relations? 
“Our grandmother brought her up.” It is 
the simple service of the olden time, knit 
by sixty years of mutual love and helpful- 
ness into a nearer and dearer tie. Now the 
acknowledged head and arbiter of the house- 
hold, she combines the devotion of a mother 
with the sagacious criticism of an aunt. 
Fighting our battles with butcher and baker, 
charging fearlessly on platoons of Irish or 
colored help for their short-comings in our 
service, she does not spare us in our short- 
comings either, if we fail to reach the 
lofty standard of old. 

That standard, briefly expressed, is this: 
that men are superior beings, coming home 
very tired at night, and to be petted and 
worshipped from that hour till they start 
out again next morning to their warfare 
with the world; that a woman who is good 
for anything, is good for a great deal. 
There is nothing in the mechanics of the 
household, from driving a nail, papering a 
room, even into the deep mysteries of gas- 
meters, hot-water pipes, drains, and furnace 
draughts, that she, Debby Ann, does not 
understand us well as any man. Conse- 
quently there isno excuse for other women, 
who pretend to keep house, sitting helpless 
as babies when anything goes wrong, and 
sending out for some impudent workman 
to come in and ‘‘muss up everything.” 

What modified views of Woman’s mission 
have come to the women of our household 
in witnessing the daily life of Debby Ann, 
with its supreme faculty, together with her 
profound reverence for man, in the abstract, 
as a power, will be known perhaps at that 
great day when women shall cast in their 


votes. 
Her effect on the masculines of the family 


is simply this: if ever the great house-clean- 
ing shall come in national politics when 
cellars and vaults shall be thrown open to 
the sun, creeping things brought to light, 
and foul things swept away; when the wo- 
man’s broom shall bring down many an 
ancient cobweb, and clear many a dim and 
grimy pane, then we know whom we shall 
vote for for President of these United States, 
spite of her seventy years! 

So I listen—as which of us would not?— 
to the question, slightly spiced with sarcasm 
in its tone, ‘‘What’s the reason, Laura, that 
you are forever tired?” 

“It is the heavy skirts, I think, Debby 
Ann,” says the young lady’s mamma, com- 
ing to the rescue, and herself scarcely sup- 
pressing a yawn. 

“Your grandmother always wore jackets 
to her skirts, and made ’em for me,” was 
the instant response. 

Upon inquiry I find that they all did, 
those women of old, hang their skirts to 
their shoulders instead of their hips, which 
cross-examination divulgeth is the mode in 
modern attire. 

Do you remember the good mother’s bag 
in the fortunes of the Family Robinson? a 
sound old book, quite crowded out of sight 
by the cheap sensation and slang of the boy 
bullies now starring it in school libraries. 
The resources of that homely bag, stored 
by amother’s foresight and sympathy, were 
astonishing. Put your hand into it for 
whatever you wanted, and lo! it was there. 
My faith in Debby Ann is simply that of 
the Swiss pastor in the bag. SolI draw at 
a venture as I take my third cup of coffee 
from her outstretched hand. 

She made that coffee; every drop of its 
amber is sparkling and clear. ‘‘Let an 
Irish girl make coffee! Boil it to death? 
Catch her at it!” And sheresolutely brings 
it to the table in itsshining cafetiére of 
block-tin, ‘‘’cause it spoils it, your grand- 
mother always said, to pour it out.” 

After a few futile struggles of lése-majesté 
in favor ofa natty silver urn, one of her 
shining wedding presents, my spouse, ac- 
quiescing long ago, is not only convinced, 
but converted to the wisdom of the old- 
world way. 

“Debby Ann,” I ask abruptly, ‘you 
weren't a tired young girl, were you?” 

‘Bless you! Never had the time; never 
knew itif Iwas! You see, I was a tomboy 
when I was young. I went to school with 
the boys, and out of school | played with 
them just as rough. I had my work to do 
afore I went, but when I came home from 
school I would tear off, instead of sitting 
down to sampler-work as your grand- 
mother bade me. She and I’s had many a 
bout over that sampler. I used to hide it 
in all sorts of places, and she found it reg- 





ular—weren’t many cornersin her house 
hold she didn’t loox into every day. At 
last I popped it into the big dictionary, and 
it lay there safe for years. She had such a 
raft of boys, you know, the house was 
never quiet; and I couldn’t for the life of 
me sit down to sew when there was snow- 
balling-or wasp-fighting going on outside. 
But I did my work afore!” 

And Debby Ann drew herself up erect 
and glowered at Laura, whose daily duty 
it is to trail gracefully with a coquettish 
feather brush over the books and pictures 
in the drawing-room, and who now, at 9 
A. M., had just made her pretty morning 
toilet, with the labors of the day still before 
her. 

“But you did learn to sew, through it 
all,” said my wife, with a swift conscience 
for the piles of neat mending forwarded to 
each room of the house by Thursday noon. 

“Oh yes; your grandmother gave mea 
trade—they always did—and I chose tailor- 
ing. When it was work, you know, to 
make your living by, that’s another thing. 
But I never could abide sewing for play!” 

Another slap. This time at the white 
lilies on the royal purple ground, over which 
Miss Laura spends many brisk hours, softly 
humming to herself the Bridemaid’s Chorus 
from Lohengrin. It is for the young rec- 
tor’s study fire when all is done; and that 
clerical Adonis certainly has a fair and 
blushing cheek, like a girl’s—like Laura’s 
just now. 

My wife stirs her coffee somewhat uneasi- 
ly, too, for is there not a Persian rug, the 
very carpet of Prince Peribanon for aught 
I know, growing into wondrous device and 
glow of color under her gentle hands? I 
wouldn’t care, I know, if it should spirit 
the rector from my preserves. Laura is 
nineteen, to be sure, and her mother at her 
agewas— Never mind, miss, what she was! 
Far fairer than ever you will be, and almost 
as beautiful as she is to-day. 

“Of course you choge tailoring,” said my 
wife, with the faintest pout in her tone, 
‘trousers being the costume of the ruling 


race.” 
“Of course;” and Debby Ann shuts her 


eyes, and dips her head in a laugh that is 
visible rather than audible. ‘‘Buttons and 
straight seams are plain sailing. I should 
lose my head among the ruffles of a gown. 
Have another cup? No? Then excuse me.” 

And out of the room, witha quicker step 
than Laura’s with no hurry or bustle, but 
direct as an arrow to its aim, goes Debby 
Ann. 

My wife and I laugh into each other’s eyes, 

“That was a masterly stroke, Taddco; 
confess it. Neitheryou nor I could have 
settled it for ourselves, so by an ingenious 
leading question you have extracted a whole 
philosophy from Debby Ann.” 

‘Well, my dear, now that Laura has flown, 
electric to the postman’s ring, I don’t mind 
confessing that Iam as a babe before the 
modern girl, with her quick bright mind, 
her capabilities for martyr usefulness in 
decorating a church, or working herself 
thin for a centennial tea-party, and her un- 
limited capacity for dawdle, except under 
the high pressure of strong excitement. 
But I have, as you say, struck out some 
flashes of light on it from the gritty sense of 
the by-gone time. All this spasmodic en- 
ergy, this tireless self-devotion under excite- 
ment, is simply the woman in Laura, all 
that is left of the muliebrity of old. We 
have smothered out its vitality, except for 
these few wild sparks now and then. That 
we have not killed it utterly let us thank 
God and the wonderful endurance He has 
given our daughter. Look at her now. 
Could she takea walk with me this minute 
if I should call her to go? You know she 
could not. She must step out of her dainty 
slippers, and spend how many minutes I 
don’t know in buttoning those boots, on 
which she must balance herself like a figur- 
ante before she can step atall. She must 
take off that fresh morning-gown— Watteau, 
do you call it?—with its rose-colored rib- 
bons and its graceful tail; she must indue 
herself with a skirt that weighs pounds, in 
spite of its scantiness, fluted like a column 
—kilted, thank you!—and over that another 
swathing of drapery, of no mortal use that 
one can seé save to hide the decoration of 
the under one. Then, whenshe has knotted 
a silk kerchicf round her throat, and put on 
a jaunty jacket, and given her hat the prop- 
er inclination, and pinned on two veils, she 
will be ready to start. 

“And she will be very dazzling, and I 
shall be proud of heras she goes sparkling 
down the street, leaning on my arm. There 
is not much agility required simply to 
flanér upon Walnut Street, so she can walk 
with sufficient grace with me perhaps as far 
as to my office. But!should I ask her to go 
with me to the rose gardens over the river, 
or to take a constitutional in the Park, she 
will be exhausted at the mention of it. 
How could she climb down and gather 
‘Quaker-ladies,’ or climb up for columbine 
among the rocks? She knows the Wissa- 
hickon only from the carriage-drive, as she 
knows the boulevards in the Park. Of the 
pleached green by-ways, the tangles of shade, 
the coy foot-paths under the forest trees, she 
knows nothing. She has a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and rather than tear her 
pearly gloves and leave a shred of her dress 
on every trailing brier, rather than cling 





helpless to me and be dragged up every 
shelving bank, a spectacle from the drive, 
she says me nay.” 

‘‘But you know that at Catskill and at 
Jefferson,” pleads mamma, ‘‘where climb- 
ing is a business—”’ 

“Yes, my dear, I do know. I've lost my 
heart often enough to those pretty nymphs 
in their coquettish and simple mouniain 
dress. At Catskill and at Jefferson she 
wears a costume at once easy and close-fit- 
ting, light and graceful, and in which she 
can move and have her being in comfort for 
six summer weeks. Then she comes back 
to the mummy toilets in the early autumn, 
and is the dearest, the most helpless chrysa- 
lis throughout the year till summer comes 
again. But if climbing is not the business 
of every day, exercise surely is, and you by 
ordering her costumes, I by paying for them, 
have conspired to put this as certainly out 
of her reach as though we had incased her 
in a neat upright sarcophagus, set, for pur- 
poses of locomotion, on wheels. , 

“Look at Tom, now.” (Tom and Bessie 
are the juniors of our establishment, con- 
temporaries by a year.) ‘The boy refuses 
to wear an overcoat or carry an umbrella 
the winter long. And why? Because the 
young animal refuses to be hampered in any 
way; he must have the freedom of his arms. 
I see him on his road home from school, 
with the sachel of worn books at his back, 
making every step of the way a gambol, a 
defiance, taking in deep draughts of fresh 
air, shouting and hallooing; and then I over- 
take’ Bessie, on her way home, carrying 
seven, eight new books pressed close to her 
breast with one tired arm, holding up her 
skirts with the other, as she crosses the mud- 
dy street—for you have taught your girls to 
be dainty, my dear, if you do dress them in 
defiance of comfort and health. Whenever 
I see this sharp contrast I feel that there is 
indeed no hope forthe girls. ‘Give our 
daughters a trial! a chance for the girls!’ 
the word is passed from every thoroughfare 
where men have hitherto stood guard. A 
chance! Can they, will they ever have it 
till we have a new clothes philosophy? 

“Tell me, honestly, my dear, when Tom 
was in petticoats in the nursery, and Bessie 
a toddler of a year older, in the rare moment 
in their lives when they had co-education, 
was there any difference between them as 
regard health and strength?” 

“N-no, certainly not,” said my wife— ‘‘ex- 
cept that Bessie was the healthier of the 
two, and the first to get well always of the 
baby ills they had together.” 

“Precisely; so I thought. And at six 
years old you put Tom into knickerbockers 
and sent him to school, while Bessie, I think, 
had lessons at home until she was nine?” 

“Yes,” 

‘*Well, my dear, it isas much my fault as 
yours; but doesn’t it strike you that the co- 
education that ends at six and then seeks to 
begin again at sixteen is not altogether a 
fair one? From the day that Tom went to 
school, what was his life? Five hours of 
solid work, varied by the incessant under- 
current of restless activity, even under the 
alert eye of Dr. Brownies himself. A re- 
cess of hearty play, if it be but for ten min- 
utes, is utilized to its utmost capacity. 
Out of school, what does the rascal do? He 
is off to base-ball or cricket, you know, be- 
fore his dinner is fairly swallowed. How 
or when his lessons are learned puzzles me; 
but they are learned—by early lamp-light, 
it may be, so that he may have the evening 
clear to goto a debating club at ‘a boy’s 
house.” To judge from the character of 
the debates when they are held at my house, 
there is quite as much wrestling of bodies 
as of brains. By the sounds overhead, in 
Tom’s own room, it is a conclave of prehis- 
toric eels, with heavy boots on, winding up 
with a pillow-fight as an appropriate motion 
to adjourn. All of Saturday, you know, 
is devoted to hare and hounds in the Park, 
or to that nascent boat-club on the Schuyl- 
kill that is to lead the river one of these 
days. Positively every moment of Tom’s 
life when he isn’t asleep, or at school, or at 
table, is that of the young ‘Nemean’ he 
styles himself. 

“‘Can you go back with me, dear, through 
the days of Bessie’straining? It is my fault 
as well as yours, remember, if it has gone 
wrong. Before she went to school she had 
her daily lessons with you, and that they 
were with you made the sweetest of all 
starts on that crabbed road. Then she had 
her music, two hours of daily devoir at the 
piano. For play, what had she? the dolls 
in the nursery. For exercise? a walk with 
her bonne at noon—a stately walk, varied 
by observations on the part of that officer 
to be sure and keep her tiny petticoats fresh 
and her dainty gloves spotless, like a lady! 
Ry-the-way, she carried her doll with her 
on these triumphal processions, and due at- 
tention must be given to holding it straight 
and keeping its flouncesin order. We could 
not let the poor tittle arms go unburdened 
even in this hour of sunshine and fresh air! 

“Then you and I wanted a year of Eu- 
rope, and the home lessons were done. We 
turned Bessie over to Madame Blank’s 
school, and made ourselves easy, knowing 
that the creature comforts of home were 
safe with Debby Ann. We come home 
again, and things go on in their now accus- 
tomed groove. Bessie, like Tom, hasn’t a 
minute to spare. Her school-hours are no 





more than his; but she has a wider range 
certainly, in the curriculum, with her nine 
text-books and her score of exercises, Pro}). 
ably she will never learn concentration as 
he does; but for thet Madame Blank is +5 
blame, who sows crop after crop upon t}y 
virgin soil without waiting for the first sicy 
of harvest. Poor child, when she is jerke: 
violently from a French idiom toa chemica) 
combination, from the Pyramids of Egyps 
to the ninety-ninth proposition, from tie 
‘gurgite vasto’ to the genealogy of the J. 
triarchs, how can she be very clear at the 
end of the day astoall orany? Tom, with 
the simple bill of fare Dr. Brownies provides. 
has greatly the advantage. 

“But she might even stand this ingenious 
mosaic-work, and keep her head cool, if she 
could throw off restraint as Tom does, and 
be a girl, as he isa boy, for the rest of the 
twenty-four hours. No, she must walk ie. 
murely home; ‘last tag’ and ‘marble tae 
are for savages, of course. She must, a min- 
ic copy of Laura, be as elegant a little lady 
in costume and bearing as the nine schoo! 
books will allow. 

“The music teacher comes, and she must 
‘practese’ till the last ray of daylight; for of 
evenings, with mamma’s and Laura’s guests 
in the drawing-room, this dispensation ‘s 
disallowed. She must steal out in the twi- 
light for a call ona school friend, but be 
sure she is demure and serious, weighe: 
down already by her fifteen years. Of evew- 
ings she ‘studies,’ going from one book to 
the other like a very pale and resolute but- 
terfly, scarcely allowed time to sip the hon. 
ey from each, and getting sadly confused as 
to the relative merits of white clover an:l 
blossom ot bean, if the pretty ‘get-up’ of the 
modern school-book will justify the meta- 
phor, We have set our faces against juve- 
nile parties as they are conducted at present: 
so she does go to bed at ten, as she closes 
the last book.” 

‘But she has Saturday?” 

“Oh yes, Saturday! Well, she sits by the 
heater and reads some trash or other, or she 
goes out shopping and to ‘pay’ calls. If it 
be near Christmas-time, she works away 
like a beaver ona rug strap for me, much 
too fine for use, and cramps her arms against 
her breast, and breathes short and shallow 
over the hurried stitches. (I wonder, by- 
the-way, why women were provided with 
lungs! Since all their gentle and feminine 
pursuits, with hands, breathing, and eye- 
sight concentrated cn the tiny shaft of ivory 
or steel, tend to eliminate these organs, sure- 
ly they are almost as unnecessary in the ob- 
jects of their creation as is the brain, en ¢- 
idence /) 

“‘Not a very abounding and rejoicing ex 
istence certainly, this penitential youth we 
have prescribed for our daughter. We shail 
have a platoon of medical muskets levelled 
at her by-and-by. They will dispose of her 
at the first charge, and the charge is this: 
‘Poor thing! she has tried to study as a 
boy does; and behold the consequences— 
total wreck!’ 

“Too much co education? My dear, be- 
lieve me, we haven’t half enough. We don’t 
begin to understand co-education; we don’t 
dream fora minute of giving our girls the 
chance for life and strength that we secure 
to our boys. Look at Debby Ann. She was 
educated with boys. She went to the prim- 
itive Quaker school at Straitville Corners, 
where those shrewd old merchants, my un- 
cles, got their store of the English Reader 
and Comley’s spelling-book. In school and 
out she had the same chances as they for 
simple nutrition of her active brain, and 
room for her healthy young body to disport 
itself and grow in the wide fields under 
summer and winter suns. They sent their 
ships over the world, walked godly among 
their fellows, and were gathered to their 
rest years ago. She, keen-witted as they, 
has been as active, as useful. As useful? 
Who shall compute her thousands of hours 
spent in weary sick-rooms, winning frail ba- 
bies back to life, or soothing the racked and 
weary soul to its last quiet sleep? No trace 
of wear and tear upon her. For a sample 
of co-education, I know none better. 

‘And for the higher education, denied to 
my uncles and Debby Ann, how many years 
is it since the whole curriculum of the Bos- 
ton Latin School had to be changed, because 
the boys were breaking down? Cramming 
intemperate study is good for neither girl 
nor boy; but happily the system of elective 
studies wisely coming into favor in our high 
universities will correct this evil. 

“If I were to send Bessie to Cornell or 
Michigan University just now, she might or 
might not be able to stand the pace, arti- 
ficial, abnormal creature that we have made 
her. But if I were to capture Tom to-day, 
and put him under glass till he is fifteen— 
for a year, let us say—load him down with 
heavy and inconvenient dress, ‘tender him,’ 
as Debby Ann would say, with fancy-work 
over the heater, frown upon every effort at 
noise or romp, deny him the fresh air save 
in an overburdened and decorous walk, mul- 
tiply his studies, and add ‘biano-playing’ 
and practice for his sins—in short, rear him 
for one year as we have reared Laura and 
Bessie all their lives—Tom wouldn’t go to 
Michigan University, but to his grave! 

“No one has sufficiently computed, it 
seems to me, the grand elasticity of woman- 
hood. The good God has given her a brain 
as well as her sacred Office of maternity. Not 
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by spasmodic intellectual effort, with inter- 
vals of indolence and vague imaginings, are 
the great mothers of the race reared and 
formed. The perfectly healthful woman, 
whom the doctors never see, will laugh if 
you tell her she was created an intermittent 
invalid. She knows the sustaining force, 
the healthful reserve of power, which keeps 
the balance of her pulses under all the com 
plex conditions of her life. Nature, fore- 
seeing the various demands upon her, has 
gifted her with powers of endurance, of re- 
bound under care, of patient pulling and 
steering through shoals of harassing and 
complicated duties, before which the stout- 
est ‘stroke’ of the university crew would 
break his oar in exasperation, and lay him- 
self down in despair.” —arper’s Magazine. 
7 


LITTLE BROWN JUG. 


That was what we christened him, the 
very day that he made his appearance 
among us. When we first saw him, he was 
adog. I cannot say what he might have 
been before he came to us, perhaps a phil- 
osopher, or evena poet. But passing over 
whatever transmigration of soul may have 
given us the noble spirit of Little Brown 
Jug in the shape of a dog, we will take him 
as we found him, persuaded that ‘‘we shall 
not look upon his like again.” 

His first appearance was very matter of 
course. We looked where he was, and he 
was there, sitting in a corner of the room, 
his eyes fixed upon the opposite corner of 
the ceiling, not indifferent to what was go- 
ing on, but merely self-contained and per- 
fectly at ease. The place which he had 
chosen for his debut was the‘‘ Young Ladies’ 
Parlor,” where forty or fifty girls were as- 
sembled. The room formed a part of the 
belongings of the Seminary. They were 
all talking and laughing, when suddenly 
there was a pause, which some one broke 
by saying: 

“See that dog! He’s a real little brown 
jug!” 

And so he was. He was long, somewhat 
thin, with no ears to speak of, mud-colored 
eyes, and a brown coat which reminded one 
of the hair trunks that used to bein fashion, 
so tightly did the short brown hairs cling to 
his closely fitting epidermis. He was just 
the color of his culinary namesake, and if 
anything coul increase the resemblance, it 
was the occasional patches where the brown 
was wanting and white hairs had taken it’s 
place, giving the effect often seen in cold 
weather when bits of enamel have cracked 
off from dark-colored crockery. 

There he sat. Presently one of the girls 
went to him and began to stroke his head 
and try to play with him. She might as 
well have attempted to waltz with a dic- 
tionary. He was perfectly submissive, 
neither showing any displeasure nor pres- 
sing his head up into her hand, as is the 
custom of dogs when they love to be ca- 
ressed. His expression was not disdain, 
but only as if, while he was perfectly con- 
scious of everything around him, his mind 
was filled with some one supreme idea 
which gave him abundant food for reflection. 
After all efforts had failed to arouse him to 
that degree of interest in sublunary matters 
which is considered becoming in a dog, he 
was left to his meditations. After he had 
remained undisturbed for five or ten minutes, 
he gravely arose, and, as if it was a matter 
of duty, calmly walked around the room, 
stopping before every group of girls while 
he deliberately examined them, not as 
though they were of any particular interest 
to him, but merely with the curiosity with 
which a philosopher would gaze at a stone 
or a log that had suddenly appeared in the 
middle of hisroom. His examination end- 
ed, he walked out of the door with quiet 
dignity. 

No one saw him again for several days; 
then he suddenly appeared and as suddenly 
vanished. This ghostly proceeding was 
carried on for a month or more, during the 
latter part of which time he came more fre- 
quently, and even began to take some notice 
of us, but with the majestic air, with which 
a Newfoundland occasionally amuses him- 
self with a beetle. He would eat what was 
offered him, not asif he cared for it, not in 
obedience to us, but merely because tlie 
proffered morsel came between the curves 
about to bedescribed in the air by his jaws. 
If invited to a particularly soft corner of 
the sofa, he would gravely advance, sit as 
€rect as possible, and assume the concentra- 
ted look which his admirers recognized 
with the remark—‘‘Little Brown Jug is 
composing a poem.” 

Of course such behavior could not be long 
endured. We do not like to see even a dog 
sublimely unconscious of our existence. It 
began to be said: 

“There's that dog again! Horrid thing! 
What does he come here for! etc.” 

These remarks did not affect Little Brown 
Jug in the least. He bore himself with the 
same unruffled composure. There was no 
definite charge to be brought against him. 
He never disturbed anything. The servants 
hated him, but they could not say that he 
ever knocked a dish from the table or ran 
away with a leg of mutton. There was 
nothing against him, and so, just as has of- 
ten happened to other and better heroes 
than mine, he began to be hated without a 
cause. The younger girls were actually 





afraid of him; the older ones would have 
nothing to do with him; the teachers said, 
“Go away!” and even madame herself con- 
fessed to an uncanny feeling when he was 
around. Little Brown Jug bore this with 
his usual equanimity, except, perhaps, that 
his face wore an expression of seriousness 
a shade deeper than formerly. 

It was strange. When we left our rooms 
we were never sure of not finding him on 
our return, sitting in the further corner as 
much at home as he ever thought best to be. 
Whenever we opened the door of any un- 
used closet, or went to the cellar in the 
evening, we were sure to find Little Brown 
Jug serenely awaiting our arrival, and per- 
fectly unconscious of it when we did come. 
He would disappear in a few minutes and 
perhaps we would not see him again for a 
week, It was uncanny, we were annoyed 
and half afraid. There wasalmost a panic. 
Of course, long before this it had been dis- 
covered that a visit from Little Brown Jug 
presaged some misfortune. It might have 
been argued by an unbeliever that among a 
hundred girls, where the loss of a favorite 
ribbon was included in the category, a mis- 
fortune might be discovered to follow al- 
most any occasional event. 

Be that as it may, one night, when Mad- 
ame unlocked the door of her room to find 
Little Brown Jug sitting on her bureau, 
gazing profoundly into the mirror, the cli- 
max came. It availed nothing that he was 
there among jewelry-cases, cologne-bottles 
and other knicknacks, and that not one had 
even been pushed aside; the fiat was passed, 
and Little Brown Jug must meet his fate. 
Mike, the Irishman of the establishment, 
who combined in himself the duties of gard- 
ener, fireman, porter and man of all work, 
was summoned, and told to put an end to 
him. Mike was very willing to obey or- 
ders, but his patience was put to a severe 
test, for, warned by his prophetic soul, the 
poor victim did not make his next appear- 
ance for a week or more. Mike enticed him 
into the garden and proceeded to put him to 
death in the true Hibernian way, by throw- 
ing stones. Little Brown Jug solemnly 
watched the performance, occasionally ut- 
tering a quiet but surprised note of expostu- 
lation when a missile hit harder than usual. 
Mike threw until his arms ached and then 
walked away, muttering execrations upon 
‘the baste.” Little Brown Jug went into 
the house, not limping although he was 
bruised and bleeding, and went directly to 
Madame’s room, where she found him 
standing in the middle of the floor. 

Mike was sent for and severely interroga- 
ted as to his method of procedure. 

_ “Why didn’t you take your gun and shoot 
him?" queried Madame. 

‘‘Feth mem, an’ it’s me gun as hasn’t a bit 
of a barrel, an’ mesilf’s the boy as has 
broken the lock of it.” 

“Take him and drown him then,” said 
Madame, ‘‘but don’t torture him.” 

“Truth, an’ I don’t think as how he 
would pertickerlarly enjoy being drownded 
anyway,” muttered Mike, as he went away 
with Little Brown Jug in one hand, who 
still preserved a Socratic expression, even 
in this unpleasant situation. The poor ani- 
mal was securely tied in a bag and thrown 
into the river. Mike came home chuckling 
and there was a general sense of relief. 

Alas, the next day, as we came out from 
the dining hall, near the door sat Little 
Brown Jug with an air of lofty-minded 
meekness, well suited to his peculiar cast of 
countenance. I cannot say what infliction 
he would next have been called upon to en- 
dure, had it not happened that an old grad- 
uate was spending the day at the Seminary. 
From some mysterious cause, she was seized 
with an intense admiration for the poor dog. 
Permission to adopt him was readily ob- 
tained. He was brushed and fed and put to 
rights generally. The end of Little Brown 
Jug was like a fairy-story, for the last time 
we saw him he had a ribbon around his 
neck and was riding in a fine carriage upon 
cushions of exactly the right shade of blue 
to suit his complexion. 

Eva M. Tappan. 


ABOUT BONNETS. 


Many ladies wear bonnets unbecoming to 
them, just as though they did not belong to 
them. The whole secret was revealed to me 
casually by a milliner; she said, ‘Mrs. C. 
has called and admired a drab chip, but 
has not bought it, fearing Mr. C. would not 
be suited.” I went my way, and, a few 
evenings after, noticed Mr. and Mrs. C. 
near me at a concert; she wore a white hat, 
with a blue feather that went quite around 
the hat drooping on one side; it was a hat 
suited to a miss of sixteen. Now if I had 
not previously learned by accident of the 
drab chip hat, I should have taken it as a 
matter of course that Mrs. C’—s, hat was 
her own choice, and perhaps should have 
smiled at her taste; but, as it was, 1 saw the 
self-denial, and thought how much more 
becoming the drab hat would have been. 

I could not help feeling grave over this 
matter, and ever since I kindly account for 
all oddities of each of my lady friends in 
some such way as this. 

Bonnets are trying enough to the beauty 
of any one, to guarantee self responsibility 
in the selection. I heard alady say that her 
surroundings did not atall represent herself, 








but the accumulated advice of many friends. 
I do not think it quite right for any one to 
live without expressing and thus perfecting 
her own individuality; beautifying life by 
variety. To me, it seems simply absurd to 
accept anything so weighty as bonnet ad- 
vice, when the eyes of so many connoisseurs 
in each congregation are on every new hat 
that arrives. After years of experience, 
how few ladies acquire the exact shade and 
shape suiting their style! Think of a man, 
who has never bought anything but a ‘‘stove 
pipe,” or a slouch, or a smoking-cap, being 
capable of such a test as the selection of a 
bonnet! 

Dear women do take your grave respon- 
sibilities yourselves; attend to the color and 
type of all the greater things of life; grow 
beautiful and perfect as the colors which the 
Infinite Father has laid at your feet; do not 
shirk one shade of your responsibility for 
the greater and grander material He has 
given you to work with and perfect! 

Bera. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


New Music Books !! 








Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 

Mr. Clarke's celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or- 
gans” is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 

This isa good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of “Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


{40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 


each number, selected from Ditson & Co's ,valuable 


copyrights. 


TELE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each 
of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music Size, and 
contains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the 
best and most pleasing character. The Composers 
are the most — and successful ones in the coun- 
try. The following are favorite Collections: 


H H By J 3B , taini 
Fairy Fingers, of"israineand easy Walteos 
Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 
Contains 25 fine d y pi 
Pearl Drops. pieces by Kinkel, Coote, Mack, 
&c. Capital for learners. 
sli Fi lecti f pi i 
Brilliant Gems, of esss*meaiun dimeutey: oy 
Pacuer, ALLARD, KINKEL, and others, 
H Contai i - 
Pleasant Memories, sic: ot iacd muster 
moderate difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 
H H A Llecti f ital 
Fireside Echoes. congs and choruses by ie of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 


Boards, $2.00 Cloth, 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 

A most attractive Song is, ‘‘I'll be watching for you 
at the Window” by C. M. Fs 40 cts. Ithae a fine 
picture title, as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called “Dancing on the green,”’ (60 cts.) which is gain- 
ing a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila. lyl 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Desten, 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 
FPrivate Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





6 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Alsozin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876? 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Weeks 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh su))- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETs, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEHEL GOLDIRWAIZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON lyl 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. _ 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr, William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores a 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 











Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils. 
Bites, Cats, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
(Agents. Address, A. CouLTzR & Co., Chicago. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; tpe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





4 mAYEAR. Agents wanted Bus!- 
$2500 ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WOBTH & CO., 8t,Louia, M- 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, May 4, 1878. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Copetnes of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are comnestiy requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 27, and 28, commencing Mon- 
day afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M., and continuing 
on Monday evening at 7.30 P. M. 

Also, in same place, Tuesday morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, at 10:30 a. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

Further particulars will be given hereafter. 

JuLtia WARD Howe, President. 
Lucy Stong, Chairman Ex. Com. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at 7.30 Pp. M. 











TAXATION OR ROBBERY? 


‘A lie will keep its throne a whole age longer, 

If it skulk behind some fair seeming name.” 

The robbing of women, under the name 
of taxation, was long endured in silence 
and without resistance, because women 
were powerless before the law, and because 
there was no public sentiment to sustain an 
active opposition, or even to sympathize 
with a true statement of facts. But the 
growth of the Woman Suffrage movement 
has given women courage to expose the 
unlawful, unjust and shameful deeds, which 
under the name of ‘‘taxation” are imposed 
upon women. 

Sarah E. Wall, Abby Kelley Foster, and 
the sisters Smith, in New England, have 
called wide attention to the facts in their 
case. And now Miss Elizabeth Fisher, of 
Ohio, lets her case be known. She has 
paid taxes forty years, without voice or in- 
fluence in regard to the amount or use of 
these taxes. The facts as stated below are 
to be relied upon, and deserve a careful pe- 
rusal. Theyare from the Cleveland Leader, 
signed ‘‘Justitia.” 

Sometime in the early part of the past 
winter, about the 1st of December, I think, 
there appeared an article in the Weekly 
Leader headed ‘‘True Grit--A Geauga 
County Abby Smith,” etc. As the state- 
ments contained therein were mostly erro- 
neous, and the case having been legally ad- 
justed, perhaps the facts may be relished by 
your readers in this vicinity, at least by the 
women of Cleveland who are in the habit 
of receiving yearly calls from the assessor. 

The lady probably referred to in the arti- 
cle is Miss Elizabeth Fisher, of Newbury, 
Geauga County, Ohio, and the owner of 
some property, mostly in money and bonds. 

She is a maiden lady, it is true, and has 
had some difficulty with our ‘‘kind hearted” 
Mr. Rodman, and some other of our kind- 
hearted and justice-loving officials, in regard 
to paying taxes. But she has never re- 
fused, at any time, to pay the taxes on what 
property she possessed that was liable to 
taxation. The beginning of the difficulty 
was in the year 1873. iss Fisher gave in 
four hundred and fifty dollars as the amount 
of her taxable property, but for reasons of 
her own refused to sign the list. The 
assessor informed her thata fine of fifty 
per cent. would be added, to which she 
found no fault. But when tax time came, 
instead of four hundred and fifty dollars, 
with fifty per cent. added, the sum of fif- 
teen hundred dollars was set down against 
her, and she refused to pay the tax upon it. 

The next year Assessor No. 2 made his 
appearance, armed with all the dignity of 
office, but minus an accepted bondsman, (a 
legal proceeding of course) and apparently 
with as little knowledge of transacting pub- 





lic business as the most ordinary schoolboy 
orwoman. But ignorance is always blessed 
with assurance, and he proposed to ‘‘fetch 
the old carpet-bagger to terms” without cer- 
emony. ‘‘He shonldn’t waste his time and 
the people’s money in debating the matter,” 
so simply asking the lady what he should 
put down for her he received the reply, 
‘That it seemed to make no difference what 
she had to say, therefore she made up her 
mind to say nothing. They already had 
down her taxes for the last year for nearly 
three times the amount that would cover 
her taxable property, even including the 
fine.” The gentleman walked off, and the 
next return to the treasurer’s office was 
seven hundred and fifty dollars more to the 
fifteen hundred of the year before. The 
next year the same assessor was re-elected 
(on account of the precision and exactness 
with which he transacted business), and 
called on Miss Fisher again in April and re- 
ceived about the same reply as before. In 
the June following she sent to the treasurer’s 


office to have her taxes of the last year and 
the year previous paid if they would take 
a reasonable amount, and by some compro 
mise on both sides the matter was finally 
settled and the taxes paid up to 1875. 
When tax time came in the fall, lo and be- 
hold the sum of $2,250 was the modest 
little amount she was requested to pay 
taxes on for 1875. To this last dignified 
piece of legality Miss Fisher refused to sub- 
mit. Consequently Treasurer Rodman pro- 
ceeded to collect the tax. Atthe trial, held 
in Newbury, the prosecuting attorney said 
that “the amount was down, and the tax 
must be collected; they must proceed ac- 
cording to law,” and a judgment was ren- 
dered accordingly. But in spite of all 
their knowledge of the lady's possessions, 
only a little piece of land, out of the county, 
high and dry above the village of Chagrin 
Falls, could be found to satisfy the law; 
and this, with the assistance of Sheriff Wil- 
cox of Cleveland, was duly advertised and 
sold, the tax paid and expenses taken out, 
the whole amounting to about sixty-five 
dollars. Cuyahoga officials receiving about 
twenty-five dollars for their services. 

Now, so far as the writer is able to under- 
stand the matter, it looks like a piece of 
wholesale robbery, and whether the blame 
rests on our officials or the law is a matter 
for consideration. If it was lawful to tax 
Miss Fisher for the twenty-two hundred 
and fifty dollars upon mere guesswork, wh 
not tax her for twenty-two thousand, if 
they should happen to feel the need of 
public money? I say mere guesswork, for 
if the assessor, treasurer or any other per- 
son, had any true knowledge of Miss Fish- 
er’s having even one hundred dollars liable 
to taxation in the year 1875, they will please 
“rise and explain.” 

There have been cases to the writer’s 
knowledge of men in our town who re- 
fused to list their property, but they received 
no such treatment as Miss Fisher has. I 
am not disposed to be too fault-finding, but 
either our courts are not disposed to render 
justice to women, or there are two sets of 
aws; one for male and another for female 
offenders. Will some one versed in the 
matter tell us which? 

This is a worse case of injustice, if possi- 
ble than the ‘‘Smith sisters,” for Miss Fish- 
er has helped to replenish our county treas- 
ury for more than forty years without any 
representation, and now is obliged to pay 
taxes upon property she never possessed, for 
the twenty-two hundred and “i dollars is 
more than all her property would amount 
to. Most of her property has been in bonds 
for some time and might all have been con- 
verted into bonds since 1873, which of course 
would not be taxable. 

It is not to be wondered at that women 
are beginning to get their eyes open and are 
demanding equality before the law. One 
gets tired of ‘‘paying the fiddler for other 
people to dance.” 

Justice they tell us, is very simple, but 
judging from actual facts it is one of the 
most complicated problems ot government. 
Meanwhile, let us hope that all these cases 
of seeming injustice may work together for 
the good of humanity. 

This case of Miss Fisher, is, in many re- 
spects, parallel with that of the Sisters Smith. 
There is the same illegal proceeding, the 
same arrogance and impertinence, and the 
same long years of taxation to replenish the 
town treasury. In each case it is sheer 
robbery, and could not be done, if women 
even had Municipal Suffrage and could vote 
in town meetings. 

Why could not Governor Hubbard of 
Connecticut, who has made all women grate- 
ful to him by his championship of their le- 
gal rights, cause a special inquiry into the 
legality of the action of the town authori- 
ties of Glastonbury, in the case of the Sis- 
ters Smith? Could not the Governor of 
Ohio do the same for Miss Fisher? It is a 
great principle that is involved, and its de- 
fence is of the gravest importance for the 
whole people. L. 8. 

oe 
DEBBY ANN AS A VOTER, 


The capable, faithful, conscientious New 
England woman, so finely depicted in Har- 
per’s Monthly for April in the character of 
‘Debby Ann,” republished in our paper 
this week, represents an admirable type of 
womanhood, once numerous in America, 
but growing rarer every day. One is some- 
times tempted to question whether her old- 
fashioned simplicity and efficiency were not 
worth more to herself and to society than 
all the more varied accomplishments of the 
women of the present day. Certainly ac- 
tion is better than dreaming, and the per- 
formance of duty is worth more than any 
amount of vague aspiration. In women, 
as in men, the noblest of all qualities is the 
ability todo the work of life. Such wo- 
men as Debby Ann, heaithy, vigorous, and 
self-reliant, are a prophecy of the better day 
when Woman shall exert an influence equal- 
ly beneficent, but in a less restricted sphere. 

The change which has taken place in 
American society in consequence of immi- 
gration, of the development of manufac- 
tures, and of the growth of cities is not al- 
together a good one. The old equality of 
social conditions has been impaired. The 
sense of personal responsibility has been 
lessened. Theinvaluable self-respect which 
springs from pecuniary independence has 
been weakened. And above all, in the case 
of women, the integrity of physical health 
is so often lacking, that they have become 
to an alarming extent a class of invalids. 
The tendency to hedge away the life of wo- 
men from active and healthy conditions 
can only be successfully counteracted by se- 
curing for them new and wider spheres of 
usefulness. In some way, Woman must 
be made less dependent on Man, and must 








live out her own individuality. She must 





share in the life of the world. If Debby 
Ann had been a voter as well as a worker, 
she would have been less limited in her 
range of thought, and would have been bet- 
ter able to perpetuate in society her plain 
and homely virtues. Her political influence 
would have secured wholesome restrictions 
upon the irresponsible classes, and would 
have exacted a higher moral tone in public 
and private business. For want of it, we 
have drifted backward. We must regain 
this moral tone, or we are lost. We can 
only do so by the votes of women. 

If therefore we are asked—‘‘What good 
will it do women to vote?”—we answer, in 
the words of Chief Justice Chase—“‘Woman 
Suffrage will exert an untold influence for 
good upon the electors and upon the elected 
and upon the women themselves.”” For while 
women need to return, in part, to the type 
of Debby Ann, they can only do so by 
adapting themselves to the changed condi- 
tions of modern life. Woman’s labor can 
only be dignified by adopting diversified 
forms. The absurd social stigma now at- 
tached to household service, can only be re- 
moved by increasing its compensation. 
This increase can only be had when the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. We need Debby 
Ann in our homes; but in order to recall 
her we must make her an equal and a friend. 
We need Debby Ann in our politics; but in 
order to have her there we must make her 
a citizen and a voter. H. B. B. 

oe 
LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE, 
PIUS NINTH—LEO THIRTEENTH. 


After the death of Victor Emanuel, Rome 
and Italy were full of mourning. What- 
ever his faults may have been, the late King 
was a sincere man, with a sincere policy. 
He had, therefore, as he deserved to have, 
true friends. The people really mourned 
for one who, partly through his own merit, 
and much through a wonderful combina- 
tion of circumstances, had rendered them a 
most important service. The Blacks here, 
however, the clerico-reactionary party, did 
not and could not mourn. A few weeks 
passed, and their turn came. The King 
had breathed his last on January 9th, and 
on the 7th of February, after much stir and 
mystery at the Vutican, official announce- 
ment was made of the demise of the won- 
derful old Pope, the Pontiff of the longest 
reign, not of the longest story, among those 
who have occupied the throne of St. Peter. 
Although the Pope was personally popular 
with those in attendance upon him, the 
news of his death produced little excite- 
ment, either with his friends or with his 
foes. All united in saying that he was very 
old, that his death was to have been looked 
for at any moment for some time past, etc., 
etc. His political adversaries bore testi- 
mony to the excellence of his private char- 
acter. Of the immense sums of money re- 
ceived by him under the title of Peter’s 
pence, nothing whatever had gone to enrich 
his own family. This trait may well be ap- 
preciated in Rome, where nearly al! the 
wealthy families among the nobility owe 
their titlesand estates to the plunder com- 
mitted by some papal ancestor. He was 
kind, courteous and charitable. His regret- 
table refusal to allow high mass to be cele- 
brated in behalf of the defunct King did 
not originate with him. It was a measure 
imposed upon him by his cardinals. The 
minds of many went back to the early 
glories of his reign, to the time in which 
he stood forward as a true Christian among 
Christians, leading on, cheering on the heart 
of progress throughout the world. That 
heshouid have left this high position, to 
become the ally and symbol of despotism, 
spiritual and temporal, is a fact which 
makes us sigh and ponder, and believe in 
the mysteries of human nature. His faith, 
his courage found their limit, and the fatal 
word Republic changed him from a Liber- 
al toa Reactionary, with a presto like that 
of a magician. Who shall say through 
what depths of regret and doubt he floun- 
dered back to the accustomed position of 
the Papacy, using the keys of the churchto 
lock up God’s Kingdom so that it should not 
come on earth. He fled, and France, be- 
trayer and betrayed, brought him back, and 
forced him for a quarter of a century upon 
the unwilling heart of Italy. Spain and 
Austria became his allies, and where the 
name of Freedom was beloved, his name 
was not. There in his long career he 
seemed to madden. He plagued the church 
with the doctrines of the immaculate con- 
ception of a woman concerning whom His- 
tory only teaches us that she was the moth- 
er of a sinless being. He fulminated the 
assertion of his own infallibility, and did 
not see the smile of calm disdain with which 
human intelligence received the superannu- 
ated nonsense. ‘Then, Italy came to Rome, 
and he became the prisoner of the Vatican, 
designing priests selling to ignorant congre- 
gations the straws upon which he was sup- 
posed to have taken rest. He did not refuse 
the viaticum to Victor Emanuel, happily 
for him and his. 

And now the long reign, the chequered 
existence is over. All Rome hurries to see 
him lying in state. I arose from my bed of 
sickness, and was rapidly driven to the en- 
trance of the greatchurch. The scene was 
very undevout. Thecrowd were laughing, 
and crying out, and pushing. The guards 








let people through in little squads. I watch- 
ed my time, resisted the painful lateral pres- 
sure, and tound myself within the building at 
whose high altar I had more thanonce seen 
him officiate. His remains were exposed in a 
chapel on the right, called the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament. We were ordered to pass 
on quite rapidly. I exerted my powers of 
vision to the utmost, and saw the passive 
figure lying on a crimson bier, lighted by a 
single row of huge wax candles. He wore 
a crimson robe, a golden mitre, and silken 
gloves with the sacred letters I. H. 8. em- 
broidered on the back. Four members of 
the Noble Guard stood at the corners of the 
bier. The aged face wore an expression of 
calm repose. And this was all there was to 
see. After four days of this melancholy 
exhibition, the remains were enclosed ina 
sarcophagus, and liftedto a sort of niche at 
the top of one of the chapels, where they 
will remain until displaced by those of the 
next pope, the body of Gregory XVI. hav- 
ing just been removed to make way for that 
of Pius IX. Three solemn masses were 
celebrated at the Sistine Chapel on the oc- 
casion of his decease. At these, the old 
severe music was heard, the choir being 
composed of male voices, singing without 
accompaniment. The crowd in the chapel 
was most uncomfortable. Similar services 
will be held in all the churches of Rome. I 
have been present at two of these, one at 
Santa Maria in Via Lata, the church whose 
crypt contains what is supposed to have 
been St. Paul’shired house. The other was 
at the ‘‘Lucchesé.” I found each of these 
churches richly adorned with hangings of 
black and gold. A catafalque was raised 
before the high altarand on it were seen the 
gilded keys and the tiara. A mourning 
drapery over the outer door attracted atten- 
tion, At one of these massesI heard the 
singers of the Sistine, once quite familiar 
to my ear. At both, the mass was served 
by numerous ecclesiastics. But while all 
due respect has been paid to the memory of 
the Pope that was, the eye and ear of Rome 
were quite intent upon the Pope that was 
to be. All curiosities, all animosities in- 
tensified themselves as the moment so mo- 
mentous to Christendom drew near. The 
cardinals were shut up in their cells at the 
Vatican on Monday February 18. A friend 
of mine managed to visit these cells just be- 
fore their occupation, and found them very 
bare of comforts. A strip of carpet, a 
plain bed, wooden tables and washstands, 
were all the accommodation vouchsafed to 
their Eminences. It must be remembered 
that these elections were held in the palace 
of the Quirinal under the old régime, As 
this residence has passed into the hands of 
the King of Italy, the new conclave was of 
necessity held at the Vatican, from whose 
eleven hundred rooms the most suitable 
were chosen. While the conclave continues 
in session, it iscustomary for the Romans to 
watch a certain chimney of the Vatican, be- 
longing to a room in which are burned the 
votes which prove inconclusive. The bal- 
loting sometimes goes on for a number of 
days, and when a Pope is finally elected, no 
smoke issues from the chimney, for the 
votes are preserved, not burned. The car- 
dinals are kept in great seclusion during the 
conclave, their servants being shut up with 
them, in order to prevent any pressure or 
disturbance from the outer world. Tues- 
day passed, and nothing was heard. But on 
Wednesday at 1.30 Pp. M., the Cardinal 
Caterini appeared at a window opening on 
the piazza of St. Peters, and informed those 
who happened to be within hearing that a 
Pope had just been elected, Cardinal Pecci, 
Arch-bishop of Perugia, having been the 
fortunate candidate. Presently, the new 
Pope showed himself at a window opening 
upon the hollow square inclosed by a part 
of the Vatican, and gave his benediction to 
the people. The election seems, so far, to 
have given general satisfaction. Cardinal 
Pecci is known to have been a favorite of 
the late Pope, and it is said that Cardinal 
Antonelli took care to keep his rival at a 
distance from Rome, fearing his influence 
and growing favor. The new Pope has 
shown his remembrance of this ill service 
in an unexpected manner. It haslong been 
customary for a new Pope, on receiving the 
Papal headgear from the Secretary of the 
Conclave, to place on the head of the latter 
his own Cardinal's cap, thus conferring 
upon this functionary the rank of Cardinal. 
But Pope Leo XIIL., (this is the title of the 
new Pontiff) on receiving the emblem of his 
own election, put hiscap in his own pocket. 
The reason for this was that the Secretary 
had been closely allied with Cardinal An- 
tonelli. 

Everybody here hopes everything of the 
new Pope, just as we in America hope for 
everything on the accession of anew Presi- 
dent. The Blacks speak of his energy and 
ability. They hope that he will be strenu- 
ous and intolerant. The Whites think that 
he is a Liberal at heart, and a friend to Ital- 
ian unity. I must say that his face, as 
shown in a woodcut which they are selling 
in the streets today, looksto me very un- 
promising. The countenance is an astute 
one. The mouthis firm, the eyes have that 
terrible cunning which always marks a man 
of ability among the Romish priesthood. 
The dreadful insincerity of that priestly 
look, the power of dissimulation, all the 
more deadly for the sweetness of manner 





with which it is allied—thisis for me the 

true Gorgon, that turns men’s hearts to 

stones, setting a marble superstition in the 

place of a living faith. Oh! that these men 

would at least go so far in fairness as to tel] 

us what they mean by these dehumanized 

faces, which become incapable of a natura] 

blush, a natural tear, or a natural smile. 

When Christ admonished his disciples to 
become as little children, did he intend that 

all the sweet nature which is given to the 

child should be exorcised from the man? 

This church mask I saw, or thought I Saw, 

holding in its mould the features of the 
new Pope. How glad I should be to know 
that it 1s otherwise, words can scarcely tell, 

In any case, the present moment is full of 

critical difficulties, both for the Italian Gov. 

ernment, and this, its traditional enemy, 

Can they become reconciled? And if not, 

can their difference found itself upon a nec. 
essary and useful division? Can they be 
opposites without beingenemies? To-day 
(Friday, February 22,) 7e Deums have been 
ordered to be said or sung in all thechurches 
of Rome, with ringing of all bells for the 
space of an hour, in acknowledgment of 
the fact that ‘‘the Divine Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to raise to the Pontificate 
the eminent, etc., etc.” It was at first sup. 
posed that the new Pontiff would have been 
crowned at the high altar of St. Peter’s, on 
this day. Wedrove to the church at an 
early hour, and found within it a great con- 
course of people. The Pope, however, did 
not appear. High mass was celebrated 
within the Chapel of the Chapter, which 
was densely packed with spectators. Pro- 
cessions of pilgrims of both sexes walked 
about the aisles, with an ecclesiastic at the 
head of each procession, reading Latin 
prayers to which they made the responses, 
These people all knelt and repeated prayers 
before the tomb of the late Pope, which is 
just above one of the doors leading into a 
side chapel. A tiara and cushion in marble, 
and a slab bearing his name, mark this place. 
The 7e Deum was presently recited at the 
high altar, with impressive responses. But 
the Pope, so far, adheres to the policy of his 
predecessor, and does not show himself, 
The papal equipages have all been put in 
order, and the people at large have expected 
that he would appear in some public demon- 
stration. The question now is: ‘‘Wiil the 
Pope go out, or will he not?” If he stays 
within doors for a couple of years, he will 
be in a great measure forgotten, for out of 
sightis outof mind. Whether Divine Prov- 
idence will make use of his wisdom or of 
his folly depends upon himself, and imports 
to him even more than it does to the world. 


Jut1a Warp Howe. 
de 


NAMES AND TITLES, 





Your correspondent, F. 8. C., inthe Jour- 
NAL of April 20, makes an ingenious but 
unnecessary suggestion with regard to the 
proper title for women who are physicians, 
The general usage of the English language 
in respect to the gender of names is that 
they follow the natural gender of the object 
named. Hence, the names of such objects 
as are in themselves without gender, are 
grammatically of the neuter gender. Under 
this rule all names of trades, professions, 
and occupations are neuter. They do not 
distinguish the person practicing then, but 
the trade or art practiced. This principle, 
which was recognized by’ such an authori- 
ty as Mr. Parke Godwin, who put ‘‘poetess” 
on the condemned list of the Evening Post 
several years ago, is also referred to and il- 
lustrated by Gould in his Good English. 

Titles come under the same rule; they de- 
note the office, not the person holding it, as 
is correctly assumed in the notice of the 
Annual Meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of New England in the JourRNAL 
for April 27, which is signed, Julia Ward 
Howe President, Lucy Stone Chairman of 
Executive Committee. If it is objected 
that a title followed by initials leads to con- 
fusion, that can be avoided by always using 
the given name in full, and it is the only 
way in which itcan be avoided. Sign your 
initials only and the return address may 
come to you Mr. or Esq. In respect to the 
titles Doctor and Reverend nothing can be 
devised, nor needs to be, as a substitute. 

The few words we have which are excep- 
tions to the general rule referred to, are 
mostly derived from the French and Latin 
languages, which differ in their grammati- 
cal usage from ours, as our present usage 
differs from the earlier Saxon, 

So long as we retain distinctive masculine 
and feminine given names, and this usage is 
not likely to change, there will be very lit- 
tle difficulty in having one’s ‘‘achievements 
accredited to the right side of the house” 
without introducing a change in the lan- 
guage, which is on several accounts objec- 
tionable. I heartily agree with F. 8. C. in 
wishing women to have full credit for all 
they do, and on that account I regret that 
women have used pen-names which could 
only be assumed to be masculine. There 
was, however, a fair excuse for it in past 
days when the work of women was either 
undervalued or discouraged. Let women 
by all means advance the position of their 
sex, and therefore let them use either their 
own name or a ‘pen-name which cannot be 


misunderstood. 
GEORGIANNE E. WATSON 
Sing Sing, N. Y., April 28, 1878. 
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ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


The views of John Adams on education 
are quoted to this day as authoritative. 
Perhaps your readers may be interested in 
knowing his wife’s opinions on the same 
subject. August 14th, 1776, Abigail Adams 
thus writes to her husband, John Adams, 
then a member of that Congress which pro- 
mulgated the Declaration of Independence: 
“If you complain of neglect of education 
in sons, what shall I say with regard to 
daughters, who every day experience the 
want of it? With regard to the education 
of my own children, I find myself soon 
out of my depth, destitute and deficient in 
every part of education. I most sincerely 
wish that some more liberal plan might be 
laid and executed for the benefit of the ris- 
ing generation, and that our new Constitu- 
tion may be distinguished for encouraging 
learning and virtue. If we mean to have 
heroes, statesmen, and philosophers, we 
should have learned women. The world 
perhaps would laugh at me, and accuse me 
of vanity, but you, I know, have a mind 
too enlarged and liberal to disregard the 
sentiment. If much depends, as is allowed, 
upon the early education of youth, and if 
the first principles which are instilled take 
the deepest root, great benefit must arise 
from literary accomplishments in women.” 

C. ALICE BAKER. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 1st, 1878. 

—_——— oe oe 


MERCY WARREN. 


As time goes on, and the history of the 
foremothers, as well as that of the fore- 
fathers is written, Mercy Warren will ap- 
pear to be, as she really was, one of the 
leaders in the American Revolution. 

The Boston correspondent of the Worces- 
ter Spy gives a glimpse of this remarkable 
woman from facts in the letters of Charles 
Francis Adams as follows: 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams seems to have 
a conscientious determination that his 
father and his grandfather shall not be over- 
rated or idealized by later generations. In 
the memoirs of his father every weak spot 
was uncovered; to be sure, the elder 
Adamses did such service to their country, 
and had virtues so marked, that they do 
not need fictitious praise; but, after all, 
one likes to think of the old patriots as 
above the petty vanities and quarrels of 
smaller men, and it is something of a dis- 
appointment to be forced to know their 
faulis. In the fourth volume of the collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
just published, is a correspondence between 
John Adams and Mrs. Mercy Warren. The 
Adamses and Warrens were old friends, and 
had been warm ones all through the Revo- 
lution. In 1805, Mrs. Warren, then seventy- 
seven years old, published a history of the 
Revolutionary War. For some reason Mr. 
Adams did not read the book until 1807, and 
then, irritated by his own unpopularity, and 
his involuntary retirement to private life, 
he was very angry at the “7 in which Mrs, 
Warren wrote of him. e thought that 
she willfully and maliciously misrepre- 
sented and injured him, and he wrote her 
ten long and angry letters. some of them 
violent and some absurd. It seems as if he 
were the most conceited and the hottest tem- 
pered old gentleman that ever lived; he 
might have had for his motto, ‘‘Fear God 
and take your own part,” for he certainly 
acted on that principle. Mrs. Warren’s re 
plies to him were dignified, ladylike, but 
indignant, surprised, severe, and with a 
touch of contempt which he richly deserved, 
It seems incredible that these letters should 
have passed between a man of seventy-two, 
who had the great interests and the promi- 
nent life of Mr. Adams, and a lady of 
seventy nine. Both seem to have retained 
the vigor and the emotions of youth, and 
it seems impossible that so bitter a quarrel 
could ever be made up. Yet Elbridge 
Gerry succeeded in reconciling the estranged 
friends so entirely that in December, 1812, 
five years after the angry and cruel contro- 
versy, Mrs. Adams sent to Mrs. Warren a 
ring containing her own hairand that of her 
husband, added at his request. He was 
then seventy-seven, and Mrs. Warren, who 
was eighty four, wrote in reply: ‘‘A token 
of love and friendship, what can be more 
acceptable toa mind of susceptibility? I 
shall with pleasure wear the ring as a valua- 
ble expression of your regard; nor will it 
be the less valued for combining with yours 
a lock of hair from the venerable and patri- 
otic head of the late president of the United 
States. This, being at sis own request, en- 
hances its worth in my estimation. It is 
an assurance that he can never forget 
former amities.” So the old amities were 
remembered, and the recent enmities for- 
gotten or put out of sight. Less than two 
years after, Mrs. Warren died, but Mr. 
Adams lived till 1826. The letters were all 
preserved, and now Mr. C. F. Adams and 
Mr. Winslow Warren, the representatives 
of the two families, unite in publishing 
them. It is an interesting story, and an ex- 
traordinary, and in some ways a very touch- 
ing record of two of the brilliant and pow- 
erful old people, who in the younger days 
had made the Old Colony famous for its 
patriotism, its courage and its intellect. 

oe 


HOT TEA AND COFFEE AT THE POLLS. 


Epitors JourNaAL:—So much has been 
feared from the consequences that would 
attend and follow the approach of women 
to the polls, that I hope to relieve some dear 


timid soul by relating the doings of a few ' 
Michigan women at the last election. In | 


each ward of Saginaw City a room wassecur- 
ed as near the polls as possible, where meals 
with hot tea and coffee were served free. 
More than a thousand persons partook of 
their hospitality, and one hundred new names 
were added to the Red Ribbon Club. The 
immediate and visible effect was the most 


quiet and orderly election ever known in 
the Saginaw Valley. Usually, election day 
was considered a failure if a majority of the 
voters failed to get eloquently drunk. What 
may we not hope from Woman's influence 
on our politics when this first approach 
within the shadow of the polls was sufficient 
to change a day usually given up to drunk- 
enness, to one in which men pledge them- 
selves to abstain from the intoxicating cup 
forever. 

The ladies of Big Rapids served nine 
hundred free lunches, and gained seventy- 
five names tothe *‘Roll of Honor.” Beyond 
the good done is a lesson learned, for on the 
most strict inquiry I can hear of no moral 
injury attaching itself to any one of those 
ladies. Their love for every good word 
and work is no less; their husbands ané 
sons say they are the same loving, painstak- 
ing home makers they were before, and 
many of the lunch rooms were in the very 
buildings where the ballots were cast. Now 
ye fearing ones, who think your mothers, 
daughters, sisters, and wives are so weak, 
take courage and bring us yet nearer, for 
truly ‘‘we will do you good and not evil all 
days of your lives.” Mary L. Doe. 

Carrollton, Mich. 
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MRS, M. W. CAMPBELLIN DIGHTON. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—Mrs. M. W. Camp- 
bell’s lecture upon Suffrage was very well 
received in our village. I have never seen 
a more attentive, intelligent audience of 
300 gathered at any lecture in North Dighton 
than greeted Mrs. Campbell. The speaker's 
pleasant manner and clear, logical presenta- 
tion of facts not only left a good impres- 
sion, but made many converts. As our 
Methodist brethren would say, ‘I think 
they are soundly converted,” and will now 
be willing workers in the good cause. 

J. P. 

North Dighton, Mass., April 24, 1878. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Chelsea 
held a public meeting in Hawthorne Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, April 24. Mrs, M. 
W. Campbell gave an address, and two oth 
er ladies made brief remarks. Petitions for 
next year were circulated, and twenty-five 
signatures obtained, also several new mem- 


bers to the club. 
~ > 


SUFFRAGE PETITIONS FROM LYNN. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—I sent you nine Wo- 
man Suffrage petitions, five for the State 
Legislature, containing three hundred and 
thirty-three signatures; four for Congress, 
with the same number of names. Only the 
two I sent last were on the list published in 
the JouRNAL. I hope the others were not 
lost, for I spent much time and worked 
hard to obtain the signatures. Lynn would 
have a better record if my three hundred 
and thirty-three were added to the two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven sent by others, mak- 
ing six hundred and twenty persons in this 
city asking for justice. 

If I had had more time and strength, I 
could have sent many more names. 

BELL B. ELWELL. 

Lynn, Mass., April 26, 1878. 

[The petitions were doubtless received 
and forwarded to the State House, but by 
an oversight were not included in our 
record. Eps. W. J.] 
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NO SEX IN SCIENCE. 





In the JourNAL of April 20, a correspond- 
ent thinks ‘‘doctora” should be used instead 
of ‘‘doctoress.” The title of Doctor is 
neither male nor female; therefore I would 
make it thus: Dr. John Watson, or Dr. 
Emily A. Tefft, as the case may be. 

UNCLE JAMES. 

Toronto, Canada, 
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SEVENTY YEARS DISFRANCHISED. 





Epitrors JouRNAL:—Inclosed please find 
P. O. Order to renew my subscription, for 
the Woman’sJouRNAL. I cannot do without 
it, 1 am over seventy years old, and 1 know 
that every word you say concerning the 
wrongs of women, and their degrading con- 
dition is true. Yours for justice and equal- 
ity, Mrs. Mary WILLKINS. 

Medford, Steele Co,, Minn. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
John Morrissey is dead; died at Saratoga, 


May 1. 


Horace Greeley said “It isn’t what you 
put in a newspaper that makes it good; it is 
what you keep out of it.” 





The Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, has 
written a novel, “Bluffton,” which will 
shortly be published by Lee & Shepard. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson’s address, dur- 





ing the whole period of his absence, will 
be to the care of Baring Brothers, London. 


| The County Commissioners have ordered 
| a whipping-post to be set up in Austin, Ne- 
| vada, for the punishment of men guilty of 
cruelty to women. 


We are glad to see that the Legislature 
has voted ten thousand dollars for the Old 
South, even though it has not yet made it 

| sure that married women can own their 
clothes. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are about to 
| follow that bright and pretty story, ‘‘Bour- 





bon Lilies,” with another of the same se- 
ries, entitled ‘‘Pillone.” Itis a Danish-writ- 
ten tale of Italian life. 


Henry H. Faxon has sent broad cast, a 
ringing word of support for the ‘Boston 
Police Commission Bill,” which, though not 
all he desires, is yet ‘‘a step in the right di- 
rection,” 

There are in Michigan 3,778 male teachers 
and 9,212 female teachers. The men re- 
ceive $42.54 a month, and the women 
$27.45. The school population is 468,308, 
and the attendance is 356,264.—New York 
Tribune. 


The bill in the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives giving to married women 
the same rights in respect to property as 
men, has been defeated by the casting vote 
of the speaker. Rhode Island is behind the 
times on this subject. 


Messrs. James T. Fields and Edwin P. 
Whipple’s ‘‘Family Library of British 
Poets” will soon be published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., in one royal oetavo volume 
of upwards of a thousand pages, and dedi- 
cated to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Furness, of 
Philadelphia. 

A meeting of nearly all the art and medi- 
cal English and American lady students in 
Paris was held recently, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. A com- 
mittee was appointed to organize some sort 
of association among the now numerous 
lady students in that city. 


The London News recently announced 
that Lady Burdett-Coutts is negotiating for 
land in Osnaburg Street, on which she in- 
tends to erect lodgings for the poor, capa- 
ble of accommodating 10,000 persons at a 
maximum rent of four shillings and six 
pence weekly per domicile. 

The Paris Exposition was formally and 
successfully opened Wednesday, May Ist, in 
the presence of an immense crowd of dis- 
tinguished visitors composed of all nation- 
alities. President MacMahon declared the 
exhibition opened in a brief speech, and 
subsequently the royal guests and others 
marched through and inspected the various 
sections of the exhibition. 


‘*The costume of the Persian women is the 
handsomest upon the face of the earth. It 
consists of a loose waist, short skirt, and 
trousers not too loose. I have made this 
costume beautifully and hung it up in Par- 
is, but the women will not wear it. I can 
do nothing more. They must suffer until 
they are willing to adopt it.” This is the 
testimony of Worth, the celebrated Parisian 
modiste. 


Dr. Jeffries, of Boston, has been examin- 
ing the Harvard students’ eyes for the pur- 
pose of seeing how many are color-blind. 
Out of 300, twenty cases were found. Dr. 
Jeffries will also examine the eyes of the 
young ladies at Wellesley and the Girls’ 
High and Normal schools. He will then 
give the results, comparing the tendencies 
of color-blindness in men and women.— New 
York Tribune. 

It is related of Horace Greeley that when 
he was once lecturing in Indiana, when the 
state banks were in full career, and a bank 
bill could not be carried a hundred miles 
without a discount on it, the lecture com- 
mittee paid Mr. Greeley in bank bills of 
that neighborhood. He looked at them, 
and then said, ‘‘Could not you give me in- 
stead of this stuff, a well executed counter- 
feit on some eastern ban?” 


The Maryland Normal School has been 
under a heavy fire in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of that State, and a clause repeal- 
ing the chapter of the School Law, which 
establishes the school, was tacked to the 
General Appropriation Bill, and passed by 
a heavy majority. Itis understood that the 
Senate is opposed to the repeal of the chap- 
ter, and will save the school. Montgomery 
Blair, as was to be expected, is opposed to 
the school. 


Mrs. Hayes is quoted as saying, when 
there is talk in her presence of a new resi- 
dence for the President: ‘‘I would not wish 
to exchange this for any other. I think it 
is beautiful, and, to give more room for 
family uses, it would be better to remove 
the offices. I love this house for the asso- 
ciations that no other could have.” And 
she is right, partly from sentiment, partly 
from fact, and partly, we may add, because 
she is such an admirable housekeeper. 


There is some chivalry among the North 
Carolina Democrats afterall. It is objected 
to one of their candidates for Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court that he shot a negro 
in the back in self-defense, while the negro 
was running. ‘They don’t mind his shoot- 
ing the negro in the abstract, but they evi- 
dently think that shooting a negro while he 
was running away could not have been al- 
together in self-defense, and they feel 
obliged to draw the line on negro shooting 
somewhere. 


The movement for the abolition of celib- 
acy in the priesthood of the Old Catholic 
Church, issaid to be making steady progress 
in Germany. The question might be settled 
this year, but many desire a postponement, 
for fear that Dr. Dollinger, who opposes 
abolition, will withdraw from the Church. 
The petition of the Mannheim congrega- 





tion, of which we have already spoken, in 
favor of abolishing celibacy, has been con- 
curred in by thirty-one congregations. 


A negro woman at Cincinnati has prevail- 
ed in an extraordinary suit. She alleged 
that she was kidnapped in Ohio in 1853, 
taken to Kentucky and held in slavery there 
for a time, afterward sold for $1050, taken 
to Missouri and held as a slave in that state 
till she was set free in the general emanci- 
pation which followed the war. She claim 
ed large damages and obtained a verdict for 
$2500. It is said that the jury computed 
the damages by taking the price for which 
she was sold as a basis, and computing sim- 
ple interest upon it. She will get her mon- 
ey, as the defendant is rich and can be made 
to pay. 

The Labor Balance, edited and published 
by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, North Abington, 
Mass., at present, will be a quarterly, at 
twenty-five cents a year, and eight cents a 
number. It is devoted to the welfare of 
the working people. The meaning and aim 
of the paper appears in a balance, which on 
the first page holds in one scale implements 
of toil and a human hand, and in the other 
scale a house, food, fuel and clothes. If it 
had been possible to illustrate as clearly 
that industry and thrift are necessary to en- 
able toil to command a home, this much 
needed lesson would have been set for all 
learners in the: school of work and wages. 


In most cases it is a simple farce toexam- 
ine a wife separately from her husband in 
regard to her willingness to sell her real es- 
tate. Butin the following case reported in 
the Springfield Republican, it proved other- 
wise: ‘‘A certain real estate firm in this 
city recently had an experience which is 
quite conclusive as to the enormous power 
wielded by a strong-minded woman when 
her mind is fully made up. They had ef- 
fected the sale of a farm in a neighboring 
town, which its owner had authorized them 
to dispose of, and after drawing up the nec- 
essary papers, drove to the place, some ten 
miles from the city, to get the wife's signa- 
ture to the deed. Their wrath and the 
owner’s chagrin when the woman resolutely 
put her foot down and refused to sign the 
paper and give up her old home can be im- 
agined. Expostulation was in vain and the 
sale was not consummated.” 

In Chicago within a month not fewer than 
four prominent citizens have been fined in 
the Police Court there for the offence of 
beating servant girls. The last was P. E. 
Stevens, who had been a Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cincinnati, and who ought 
therefore to have known the law upon this 
point. So, also, ex-Alderman Batcham 
was fined for pounding his handmaid, age 
sixteen. What they want in Chicago is a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Servants. 

The lower house of Congress has passed 
the biggest river and harbor improvement 
bill on record. It appropriates the agree- 
able sum of $7,300,000. It was supported 
by the ‘solid South and a conciliated 
North,” Republican and Democrat sharing 
in the job, although it was vigorously 
fought by the minority. 8. 5. Cox said the 
appropriations are in some cases for rivers 
to which it will be necessary to supply wa- 
ter; sometimes for rivers wholly situated 
in a single State; sometimes for important 
works which must be concluded, but more 
often for the creek which is to fertilize the 
politics of the ‘‘deestrict.” Among the 
items were appropriations to improve the 
navigation of two rivers in Pennsylvania, 
which are so new to geography that two 
members from that State said they had never 
heard of them before! It may be that the 
Senate will stop this bill.—Salem Observer. 


The Legislative correspondent of the Dav- 
enport Gazette thus gracefully tells an inci- 
dent of the session: ‘During the turmoil 
and excitement in the House Saturday after- 
noon, a ‘message from the Senate’ was an- 
nounced, and the clear, sweet voice of a 
woman was heard addressing the chair as 
“Mr. Speaker.” Instantly all was hushed, 
the members turning toward the door from 
whence came the voice. The bearer of the 
message, Miss Hattie Raybourne, Enrolling 
Clerk of the Senate, proceeded to read in 
a clear, distinct tone, which was heard all 
over the hall, a message of two pages. 
When finished and upon retiring, the hand- 
some messenger was greeted by a round of 
applause, Which would have done the soul 
of a prima donna or star good. This is the 
second message ever carried by a woman in 
the Iowa Legislature. The first was carried 
by Miss Spencer from the House to the 
Senate of the Fourteenth General Assembly. 


An old-time master appeared in a Georgia 
court-room recently to plead for a murderer 
who had once been his slave. The prisoner 
was a colored man about sixty years of age, 
who had murdered another negro, near 
Jonesborough, for offering an insult to his 
wife. The jury rendered a verdict of man- 
slaughter with a recommendation to mercy; 
but before the sentence was passed the ven- 
erable David James asked permission to say 
a word for the prisoner. In a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion he proceeded to speak of 
the early life of this negro, who had been 
the nurse and companion of his children, 
and the most obedient, affectionate and 
hard-working slave he had ever owned. 





The tears fell from the old gentleman’s eyes, 
and kneeling at the railing near the prisoner 
he hid his face in his hands and sobbed like 
achild. The judge, in imposing a sentence 
of three years in the penitentiary, spoke of 
the incident as illustrating the fairness and 
kindness with which colored people were 
treated by their white fellow-citizens. On 
the same day a white man was hanged in 
central Georgia for murdering a negro. 


No sculpture goes from our American 
studios in Rome to Paris. This is a pity. 
If Harnisch could send his ‘Agrippina 
Landing on the Island of Corcyra bearing 
the Ashes of Germanicus,” it would be well 
for the artist and well for the reputation of 
American art. It is a noble work, broad in 
handling, and its lines are very harmonious. 
Thus might that great good woman have 
looked of whom Tiberius said she had 
“haughty looks aud a turbulent spirit,” 
when, as the historian tells us, ‘‘on her re- 
turn from the perils and rigors of a sea-voy- 
age in winter, carrying the funeral ashes of 
her husband, uncertain of vengeance and 
alarmed for herself, she stopped at the is- 
land of Corcyra, situated over against Cala- 
bria. Unable to moderate her grief, and 
impatient from inexperience of affliction, 
she spent a few days there to tranquillize 
her troubled spirit. The fleet came slowly 
in, not, as usual, in sprightly trim, but all 
wearing the impress of sadness. When she 
descended from the ship, accompanied by 
her two infants and bearing in her hand the 
funeral urn, her eyes fixed steadfastly on 
the earth, one simultaneous groan burst 
from the assemblage.” 

An important as well as a novel case aris- 
ing under the Homestead Exemption !aws 
of Illinois has just been decided by Judge 
Cochran, in the Circuit Court. In March, 
1876, Joseph Brooks deeded his house and 
lot, on which he resided with his wife, to 
Z. N. Hotchkiss for $2,500. His wife did 
not join in the deed, nor release her right of 
homestead. She refused to surrender pos- 
session to Hotchkiss, and continued to re- 
side in the premises, claiming it as her 
homestead. Hotchkiss filed a bill in chan- 
cery to have Mrs. Brooks’ homestead set off, 
and in case it could not be done, to be al- 
lowed to pay her $1,000 in lieu thereof. 
The court decided that he was entitled to 
the relief asked, and appoiuted commission- 
ers to set off the homestead,and to value the 
property, the commissioners reported the 
value of the property to be $4,750, and that 
the homestead could not be allotted without 
injury to the parties in interest. The court 
thereupon rendered a decree that Hotchkiss 
be allowed to pay into court $1,000, the 
value of the homestead, and orders that 
upon such payment being made, that Mrs. 
Brooks surrender and deliver the possession 
freeand clear of all claim of homestead right, 


A humiliating sight, so humiliating that 
I, writes Mary Clemmer to the Jndependent, 
shall not witness it again, isthat of women 
pleading, begging of such men for that 
political equality, which, when it comes, as 
come it will, must come through that great- 
er development and education of men which 
can come only by women. When women, 
asa sex, are great enough to make men 
more humble as men, great enough to fill 
any position to which they aspire, a few 
women will not have to plead. Let peti- 
tions to Congress from tens of thousands of 
women continue to come into Congress. In 
spite of Father Christiancy, who does not 
want them to come, yet says ‘“‘he will vote 
for Woman Suffrage when the majority 
want it,” let them continue to come, that he 
may not be left in ignorance of that ‘‘ma- 
jority;” and, at dignified intervals, let a 
great woman make a great speech, to back 
the petitions. But don’tuse the weapons of 
weakness. For mercy’s sake don’t ‘‘gad- 
fly” the men. The Lord never made a man 
that will not run from that sort of opera- 
tion; and who can blame him? The mas- 
culine creature has an instinctive aversion 
to being nagged. And I, who have an equal 
compassion for the weaknesses of both sides 
of humanity, for one, don’t want him nag- 
ged. His lovely neighbor, who may wear to 
his delight the rose of womanhood for him, 
or be a jabbering thorn stuck in his side, 
will never make out much in her own be- 
half, while his muscles unfortunately con- 
tinue tougher than hers, if she persists in 
irritating him in any way. Even his tre- 
mendous ‘‘judgment” will go under if you 
make him ‘‘mad.” And as for you and 
your “‘cause,” it is lost the moment you 
make yourself ridiculous. That moment 
he ensconces himself on the throne of his 
masculine prerogative, into which the ridic- 
ulous finds it not impossible to enter. But 
never mind. If, through your weakness, he 
is on that throne, your beating against it 
will only be the wave breaking on the rock. 
So don’t appoint ‘female prayer meetings” 
in the Senate lobby; and, when you have 
said one brave, broad, honest say, say no 
more, but go homeand staythere. It weak- 
ens your influence, it harms your cause, to 
pursue Senators and Representatives, as they 
have been pursued recently. Thoughtful 
men will not forget the heroic utterances 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Dr. Thompson, 
of Oregon, Mrs. Lawrence, of Massachu- 
setts, and other ladies who addressed the 
Senate Committee of privileges and Elec- 
tions in January. 
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TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE; 
OR THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUETHE. 


The book is fresh and colloquial, buoyant 
with a happy satisfaction. You sit looking 
into the glow of the coals of a winter 
evening, and need very little imagination to 
conjure him up beside you; the words seem 
to fall from his own lips, you expect, as 
you turn to see his shrewd, aggressive face, 
with its unlearned greatness, (and another 
look that you can scarcely call good,) and 
start just a little when you find instead the 
face of the brother who is reading you the 
fascinating pages. All the German life of 
the age springs up before you, he lingers 
over the features and peculiarities of the 
literary men he knew, as if living again 
the long-buried days; and with a soothed 
quietness you dream on with him. 

You see and feel it all; the ever-happy 
mother, the intellectual sister, the good Dr. 
Senckenberg, as he takes his zigzag walk 
along the street, and hear the small wits 
whispering that he does it to avoid departed 
souls who might have followed if he went 
in a straight line, (you smile a little at the 
wicked, absurd thought,) you peer with 
him into political and military affairs, and 
wish Count Thorane had stayed longer; you 
enter into the doings of that Coronation 
Day of 1764 with all the interest ever was 
in a boy’s soul; you feel his own untamed 
restlessness and his pain when parted from 
his sweet Gretchen and the arrow with the 
barbed hook was in his heart; you sympa- 
thize with the wayward lad, doomed by his 
hair-dresser to a false addition to his queue, 
and to pass for an excellently frizzled young 
man, forced to be more composed in eti- 
quette than matched his frame of mind; 
you see the strange old Dresden shoe-maker 
who thought all should be happy after his 
one pattern; Herder with his rough jests; 
the charming family that minded him of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, (you like these bet- 
ter than the Primrose circle,) the crabbed 

Timon Husgen, who always answered, when 
the world was praised, with sniffling voice, 
‘But even in God I discover defects;” his 
pictures of Voltaire and Rousseau; the 
haughtiness that hindered him from seeing 
Lessing the inimitable; his distracted travels 
on foot after he had said tarewell to Fred- 
erica, when the half-crazy Wanderer’s 
Storm-Song, had its birth, and he strove by 
self-inflicted penance to become worthy of 
an inner absolution; his esteem for Lotte, 
his friend’s betrothed, who, ‘‘while she lived 
for the whole year, seemed to live only for 
the moment,” and as was said of the friend 
of Rousseau’s Heloise, ‘‘And sitting at the 
feet of his beloved he will break hemp, and 
will wish to break hemp today, tomorrow, 
and the next day, yes, for his whole life,” 
when if, as they say, the highest happiness 
consists in longing, and if true lunging can 
only be directed towards the unattainable, 
everything was combined to make the youth 
whom we are now accompanying in his 
wanderings the happiest of mortals. 

Think of Count Stadion, who caused 
Laroche to imitate his hand-writing, and 
used his talent not alone in business, but in 
love; for while the Count sat wih his ‘“‘ladie 
faire’ Laroche was hammering out (a won- 
derful and tedious business) ardent billet- 
doux, of which the Count, on his return, 
selecting which seemed most to match his 
feelings, sent it that same night to her, that 
she might be convinced his constant thought 
was of herself alone. Poor Herr von 
Laroche! if men of honor did such things, 
no wonder he had little faith in women’s 
letters, and often said they need no sealing- 
wax;a pin thrust through them would be 
safe enough, for who would ever care to 
open them? 

We never are impatient at his lingering, 
we can well stop to smile at the blind old 
beggar Jew, who came to Frankfort lured 
by the skill of Jung, and was so pleased 
with the magic cure that “If I hada mil- 
lion eyes, I would let them all be operated 
upon, one after the other, for half a crown,” 
so little did the process pain him; and like 
his oft-recurring chat about Lavater, the 
deeds and persons blend into one twilight of 
shadows, and charm as by one presence. 

We feel regret at parting, as he glides 
from us with his words to Mademoiselle 
Dell upon his lips, ‘‘Child, child, no more!” 
lashed as by invisible spirits, the sun-steeds 
of time rush onward with the light car of 
our destiny, and nothing remains to us but 
bravely and composedly to hold fast the 
reins, and now to the right, now to the left, 
here from a rock, there from a precipice, 
to avert the wheels. Whither he is going 
who can tell? Scarcely can he remember 
whence he came. 

Nothing, perhaps, has impressed us more 
than a sense of his inherent audacity. The 
man who dared ‘tear up the gates which 
each willingly slinks by,” who would ‘‘quail 
not in the presence of that dark abyss in 
which phantasy damns itself to its own 
torments,” shows in the boy the budding of 
it. Yet Lavater calls him ‘‘nobly modest,” 
and one who has much care or reverence 
for others will not boldly push his way to 
the mountain summits of his own blessed- 
ness. Had Omar not been Audacity itself, 
the cause of Mahomet would never have 
grown up in open day as strongly as it did. 

I love to linger with him over the time 
when Jacobi spoke of Spinoza’s deep, di- 


vine, rare ethics, and Goethe, whose ‘‘heart 
fluttered so confinedly in his bosom,” while 

‘a vague aching, deadened within every 
stirring principle of life,” who, ‘instead of 
the animated nature for which God made 
man,” had naught around him save ‘‘beast 
skeletons and dead men’s bones in smoke 
and mould,” found then a rest and peace he 
never knew before. ‘‘Of heaven he de- 
mands its brightest stars, and of earth its 
very highest enjoyment, and ali the near 
and all the far content not his deeply agi- 
tated breast.’ Yet here he hears a voice, 
he sees a beckoning, and is still. Was it 
then that he asked, ‘‘Is parchment the holy 
well a drink from which allays the thirst 
forever?” and being freed from the letter 
into the spirit, could answer with assurance, 
“Thou hast not gained the cordial, if it 
gushes not from thine own soul.” Spinoza! 
ah, you dropped your plummet down the 
deep, broad universe, to find firm footing 
for your wearied self, and many a noble one 
since then has placed his feet upon the rock 
you found, and felt the calm lapse of 
the eternal waves wash, with soft, soothing 
sounds, his pains and stains away. Spinoza 
blest of God! Goethe’s apprenticeship 
viewed from without, seems far more pro- 
pitious than that of Wilhelm Meister. But 
so much planned and never finished! We 
fall to musing in the dying firelight; so 
much help, so many opportunities, and so 
little accomplished! With less help, might 
there have been more strength exerted? Is 
it true that ‘‘However we brave it out, we 
men area little breed?” Ah, Goethe! when 
the bud promised miracles, must you, like 
all the earth, gather half-opened, worm- 
gnawed, common-tinted blossoms? Must 
we all utter a cry of famine, as of demons, 
for souls, and then eat our own flesh, or go 
on howling still? 

If the old hero gods displease us, have 
we the Promethean power to people the 
world with god-men from our own work- 
shop? Might they not also be deformed? 

Goethe was only a writer, after all. He 
himself said, ‘‘True poetry proclaims itself, 
in that like a secular gospel it could free 
us by inward serenity and outward grace 
from the earthly burdens that oppress us.” 
And a true poet would rest in the conscious- 
ness of speaking that true gospel truly, and 
know no petty jealousies or small self-grat- 
ulations. If he had swayed all day beneath 
each heavenly wind, man’s yea or nay could 
not have moved him much. His is not the 
the face of aseer who looks through awful 
mysteries, and lies white scathed by the 
grand thunder-word that swept him wide 
away, but a worldly, modern, diplomatic 
face, that you would look at twice before 
you trusted; one that would leave you no 
faith in Venus’ fabled modesty. 

The Goethe of those first score and ten 
years he tells you of, is not the Goethe 
shrewd and scrupulously-robed for worship, 
whose statue stands in Frankfort. He 
might have sometimes cried out, ‘‘Give me 
back my youth,” and yet he did not need a 
window opening upward to the vast un- 
known, towards which so many sad souls 
sobbed their melancholy longings, one 
glance out to the open fields, his own warm, 
contented, even-flowing life-blood and the 
siren whose glance thrilled him for the mo- 
ment, I think he has few thirstings for the 
infinite which these quelled not. 

‘Pagan by nature, and especially by liter- 
ary method,” Renan has called him, and 
adds: ‘‘Inaccessible to fear or grief, Jupiter 
was truly the god of this great man, and we 
are not surprised to see him place the colos- 
sal head of this god before his bed, where 
the rising sun could fall on it, in order that 
in the morning he might address to it his 
prayers.”” Yet still, I think ‘‘Prometheus 
to Jove” was his continual attitude towards 
the Powers, and that he only worshipped 
his own ‘‘holy glowing heart” that ‘“‘achieved 
its own deliverance,” and Time the Omnip- 
otent” and ‘Fate the Eternal.” 

Lois LAURIE. 
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THE DUTY OF MOTHERS, 





In these latter days, so many beautiful 
ideas are suggested concerning the educa- 
tion of children, that they charm and half 
bewilder us. We would so gladly make 
life a pleasure to them, that we incline to do 
all the work thereof, leaving them only the 
play, forgetting that though, 

“All work makes Jack a dull boy, 

Yet all play makes him a mere toy.” 
as well. We want neither the one nor the 
other exclusively, but a practical and sensi- 
ble blending of both. 

Many who object to the old methods of ° 
education, rush to the opposite extreme. 
They would have the child make no mental 
effort, commit nothing to memory as work, 
lest that organ be weakened; in short, do 
nothing to help prepare the way and lay the 
foundations, as it were, for the duties and 
labors which must surely come. 

All the faculties gain strength by using 
them, provided they are not over-used. 
Against this of course we must guard. So 
it is best that children should learn to work 
a little, both physically and mentally, and 
not expect others to do everything for them. 
Besides, when one is young and the mind 
free from care, it not only learns more read- 
ily, but better retains what it learns. If it 





has acquired the alphabet, so to speak, of 





the languages, or of music, or of anything, 
it is always a great help to it in after years, 
for then all these preliminaries would come, 
if they came atall, too much as mere drudg- 
ery. We want to see children free from all 
undue care, happy and full 6f glee. But 
we want also to see exercised over them 
some restraint and discipline where it is 
needed. 1 fear the present age is doing too 
much for children in some ways and too 
little in others. The majority of them are 
hardly restrained at all. Especially is this 
the case among our better class. 

Life is not all a kindergarten. There are 
and will always be, hard places to be met 
and overcome, lived down or through. If 
the way is made too easy for a child, and all 
its wants and wishes gratified, when life's 
lessons do come—they will only come the 
harder. And not only this, but they are 
being trained up in the broad road to self- 
ishness. So, while we should not put ob- 
stacles in their way, we should still let them 
see that they may come; and so try to dis- 
cipline and prepare them for it, that to the 
first shock they may not succumb. 

Perhaps I shall be considered a ‘‘croak- 
er” if I say that the present training of 
children seems to me not the best, to say 
the least of it. Parents, friends and teach- 
ers are ull too indulgent—-all inclined to do 
too much for them. The child comes up 
feeling itself to be the one for which every- 
thing else is to give way; or at least, this is 
the legitimate tendency. In our public 
schools, especially in the younger grades, 
teachers are expected to do most of the 
work. Oral instruction has too far taken the 
pluce of study and application. The con 
sequence must be that the present genera- 
tion will grov’ up less strong, less vigorous 
and original in thought, less thoroughly ed- 
ucated and disciplined in many ways. Cer- 
tainly this must be the case mentally; and 
there does not yet seem any gain physically. 
Our children are not so strong, as a general 
thing, as we are; and ave not us our parents 
were. Itis true they may have more ac- 
complishments and a more general acquain- 
tance with many things. But will they 
brave the battles of life any better, or any 
more nobly accomplish their work in it? 
We fear not. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to all general rules; and doubtless there 
may be many to this. Let us hope there are. 

There are greater drains on the child than 
study, and a proper degree of mental ap- 
plication. I think more trouble is to be ap- 
prehended from the dissipations and fast- 
ness of the times than from anything else. 
Too many of our young people are growing 
up in frivolity and ease, caring little who 
does the work so they do not. We shall 
not find, I fear, in the years to come, many 
such men and women as John and Abigail 
Adams, whose letters it would be well for 
all our young people to read, and whose 
virtues they would do well to emulate. I 
fear we shall need many such in the troub- 
lous times now and to come. Our country 
seems in a very insecure and distracted state. 
It needs the best its children can do and be 
to carry us safely through. And when I 
say its children, 1 mean its women as well 
as its men. They should be so trained and 
educated, so disciplined and strengthened 
in every way, that they shall not be found 
wanting in any emergency. 

While the war of the rebellion was going 
on, ourwomen and even the young girls 
seemed somewhat roused out of their trifl- 
ing and frivolity. We thought it must do 
them lasting good; that they could never 
again settle back as they were before. If 
possible, it has beeneven worse since. The 
fault lies largely with the mothers, They 
are not what they should be; or rather, they 
do not do what they should do—do not train 
up their daughters to usefulness and to all 
the duties of womanhood as they surely 
ought. It is so much easier to de for them 
than to teach them to do—mothers are so 
tender and indulgent toward them, even af- 
ter they have graduated from the school- 
room, that the same mistaken course still 
goes on. Especially is this true of the 
wealthier and more fashionable classes. 
How few of these young women know how 
to attend to their own wardrobes, even to 
keep them in orderafter they are once com- 
pleted. How very few know anything of 
the duties of housekeeping! 

To be sure, there are many honorable ex- 
ceptions to all this; many noble mothers 
with daughters worthy of them. Alas, that 
all are not so! Ido not wish to undervalue 
the doings or advantages of the present age. 
All are good, vastly better in many ways 
than were those of the past. But just be- 
cause they are better, just because they are 
so very good, in fact, do we see how much 
more could be accomplished, and long that 
it may be realized. We want our school 
supervisors and teachers to throw a little 
more or 4 little different work on their pu- 
pils, to show them and make them feel that 
patient toil, and steady discipline are needed 
in our journey through life, and to insist 
upon it that the lesson is learned and heeded. 

Especially do we ask all this for girls. 
Let them have the same advantages and 
privileges, aye and discipline too, which their 
brothers have. If thesister has the same ca- 
pacity, and wishes for the same education, let 
it be hers. If she has any special tastes or 
talents, let them be cultivated. Whatever 
she is fitted for, let her have the opportunity 





to do. Make her feel that she need not sit 
with folded hands waiting to be worked for; 
but that she also can work. And may this 
conviction grow and deepen within her as 
she merges into womanhood; so that what- 
ever she may be called upon to do she will 
do it nobly and well. 

Not until we have mothers at their best 
can we have the sons and daughters thus. 
Let us, therefore, use all the influence we 
have to promote the higher and better edu- 
cation of women. It is into their hands 
largely that the education of the children is 
to come during their most impressible years. 
The better the mother, the better and nobler 
will the child be. Andin this way do the 
mothers literally control the fate of the na- 
tion. May they be worthy their high voca- 


tion. E. J. H. 
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MARIA GAETANA AGNESI, 





The life of Maria Gaetana Agnesi reads 
like a strange romance of head and _ heart. 
She was born at Milan in 1718, of parents 
noble and rich. As a child she displayed 
such unusual endowment by nature that 
her father decided to give her a first-class 
education, Physically she was exceedingly 
beautiful, and her manners were most win- 
ning. At five years of age she delighted 
everybody with the facility with which she 
spoke French. She studied the classics in 
company with her brothers, and when nine 
years old delivered a discourse in Latin in 
her father’s garden to a company of savants 
he had invited to hear her. At eleven she 
was talking and writing Greek like her own 
tongue; and ina year or two later she had 
mastered Hebrew, Spanish and German. 
She had a prodigious memory, and mastered 
idioms with surprising facility. She com- 
piled a lexicon of chosen Latin and Greek 
words for herself to the number of thirteen 
thousand three hundred. When nineteen 
years of age, her father led her to devote 
herself to the study of eloquence, and to 
elevated and difficult works of philosophy. 
Two savants were charged to teach her the 
elements of Euclid, logic, metaphysics and 
general and special and experimental phy- 
sics. She made such astonishing progress 
that her professors requested that her ex- 
amination be made public, and the savants 
of Italy and France came to Milan to attend 
them. They were at liberty to ‘“‘question, 
confuse, and confound her.” But her re- 
plies, made in Latin, were of such eloquence 
and erudition as to bring her victoriously 
through the ordeal. During her examina- 
tions, she had delivered, in the presence of 
the principal ministers, senators, and sa- 
vants at Milan, one hundred and ninety-one 
theses—all of which, published in book- 
form, still exist. In mathematics she was 
so skillful that learned men all over the 
continent of Europe consulted her in regard 
to the solution of problems. Whentwenty 
she resolved to retire from the world and 
lead a secluded life —a decision that deeply 
grieved her father. The matter was com- 
promised by her father acceding to her wish 
to dress simply and renounce balls and 
theatres. She then began to prosecute seri- 
ously her study of algebra and geometry. 
She wrote a commentary upon conic sec- 
tions, and, later, began her great work upon 
‘Analytical Institutions,” which, when 
completed, excited universal applause and 
admiration. It was published in two vol 
umes, with fifty-nine illustrations, in which 
she had combined, resolved and arranged 
methodically, all the greatest problems of 
Huyghens, Fermat, Roberval, Varignon, 
Newton, Leibnitz, ete. 

It was a curious spectacle to see her con- 
sulted by the most celebrated men of her 
time, as her father’s house was a social cen- 
ter for all savants. Eustache Zanotti beg- 
ged her to examine his observations on 
eclipses of the sun; Paul Frisi sent her his 
original mangscript, ‘‘De Figura et Magni- 
tudine Telluris;” Beccari, President of the 
Bologna University, submitted the acts of 
his academy to her judgment; Vincent 
Racati sent to her for examination his new 
mathematical theories. Plunged into such 
profound speculations, Agnesi often found 
in her dreams the solution of the most difti- 
cult problems. At length she turned from 
her studies to devote herself to works of 
charity, and opened her father’s house to 
sick and infirm women, doing offices for 
them which no servant would. Her father 
interfered with this devotion, in behalf of 
her health; but after his death she resumed 
it, resorting to all sorts of economy to ob- 
tain money, food and clothing for the mis- 
erable. She sold her jewels, and prevailed 
upon her sister, Maria Teresa, who wasa fine 
musician, to give concerts in their behalf. 
She undertook the instruction of idiots, and 
succeeded so well as to give them the ap- 
pearance, at least, of possessing a soul. 
People never ceased coming to visit her, 
and always betrayed astonishment at seeing 
her so humbly clad. A son of the king of 
Sweden begged her to write in his album, 
and she wrote the Greek proverb, ‘‘It is bet- 
ter to believe much than little.” In 1873 
she went as director in a hospital, believing 
herself divinely called. With her tranquil 
face she moved about like a saint, comfort- 
ing one, solacing another, soothing a third. 
Sometimes she would dine with her friends, 
when her conversation charmed all. She 
lived in that way fifteen years, until her 
death, in 1799.—Appleton’s Journal. 





SPEECH AS WOMANLY AS SONG. 


The Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, does not 
Want women to speak in public, a curious 
sentiment from so able, humane and practi 
cala thinker. If a woman has the gift of 
rare song nobody waves her back from the 
footlights because of her sex; if a woman 
has dramatic genius we do not egg her from 
the stage, and if a woman have the nobler 
gift of fine speech, why should she not en 
tertain our minds and illumine our hearts 
and heads by the light of her lips. Noman 
long gets a hearing unless he has the gift 
of public speech, and the law of the surviv- 
al of the fittest is as inexorable toward wo 
men as toward men. The public do not 
perpetuate bores of either sex on the ros 
trum, and there isno more danger of a wo 
man mistaking her call to preach than a 
man. There are none too many men of or. 
atorical gift, and you may be sure that if an 
earnest, upright woman finds humanity 
continually welcoming her utterances, that 
public speech is her divine gift, and she may 
as safely cultivate it as she would a genius 
for song or the stage. Eloquence is a wide 
word—as wide as human thought and feel- 
ing—and because the peculiar field of elo- 
quence so thoroughly masculine as that of 
Webster is out of woman’s reach is no rea. 
son why @ woman may not possess and ben- 
eficently use a gift of less stately, profound 
and virile oratory. 

When awoman sings on the stage she 
does not strain away vainly at the double 
bass tones; when she becomes an actress 
she does not essay Richard the Third, or 
Othello, when a woman writes a novel she 
does not give you broad caricature like 
Dickens, and yet nobody denies that Parepa 
had the gift of genius for song, or that 
Rachel was a master spirit on the stage, or 
that George Eliot is perhaps the greatest 
novelist of our century. If, then, there is 
a becoming and normal level for woman’s 
genius to display itself on the stage, in song 
and in fiction, there is also a becoming level 
for it in eloquence. Wit, tenderness, per- 
suasiveness, and many other noble elements 
of true eloquence, belong to women as well 
as men, and so we say if a woman has these 
gifts and can abide the same test that all 
men submit to, viz: whether they have any 
thing to say that the public want to hear, 
and can say it so that the public will ever 
want to hear them again, let her fearlessly 
offer her gifts for acceptance; her welcome 
will determine whether she is wanted. 

Anna Dickinson was a Philadelphia sew- 
ing girl, who found out that she could 
speak words that the world about her want- 
ed to hear, and have not yet grown tired of 
hearing her utter; was she not a wise woman 
to drop her sewing and useher speech? Her 
right and duty to speak in public have been 
subjected to the business test of popular 
desire and want. Had she been a bore, or 
Guinea hen in petticoats, screaming from 
the fence of her pulpit, the critical public 
would have laughed and hissed her back to 
her sewing, and she weuld have found out 
that she had mistaken her calling. But the 
public told her by their applause that she 
had a gift from God quite as grand and as 
good as the ability to stitch for dear life 
with her needle. Mrs. Livermore has borne 
the same test froma prejudiced and cap- 
tious public, so let other women who think 
they have the gift, try too. If they have 
only the aspiration, they will be hooted 
back from whence they came, just as stupid, 
inflated and frothy men are hooted back 
into obscurity when they attempt something 
for which God has not given them the pow- 
er, but if to aspiration they add inspiration, 
humanity will surely listen with respect, 
and finally with gratitude. The gift of 
speech is the title of man or woman to talk. 
—Rutland ( Vt.) Herald. 
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A SIGNIFICANT VICTORY. 








The New York Svn gives an interesting 
summary of the achievements of Woman 
in medicine, philosophy and science in the 
universities and colleges of Europe within 
a few years. It proves that the old time 
disabilities and barriers have gradually been 
removed, and to-day there is scarcely a gov 
ernment in Europe which does not sanction 
and further the higher education of women 
in the learned professions. This reaction 
in favor of Woman students began in 1861, 
when Mlle. Daubre presented herself at the 
University of Lyons, and was permitted to 
pass her examinations. A diploma was re- 
fused, but after an appeal to the Minister of 
Public Instruction it was given, and a pre- 
cedent established. Lyons continued to 
send forth graduates, and in 1865 Mont 
pelier conferred a degree upon a woman. 

The most important concession was to 
Miss Mary Putnam in gaining admission to 
the Paris School of Medicine, and graduat- 
ing with great honor. Twenty women fol- 
lowed her, and in 1876 there were twenty- 
two, five French, six English, eleven Rus- 
sians, and during the year five received the 
degree of M.D. Nearly all the academic 
institutions have women votaries, although 
the medical alone have had a small majority 


so far. In Sweden there are training 


schools in the needful preparation for uni- 
versity tests and studies. In most of these 
women are on the same footing as men. 
In the Swedish University of Upsala, 
four women were matriculated, and were 
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ranked as students—two in the medical and 
two in the philosophical department. Dur- 
ing the year 1870, women in the Nether- 


lands became by a State decree eligible to | 


the calling of apothecaries. 

The Sun article gives the educational 
status and statistics of continental Europe 
in the concessions to women students, and 
the résumé is interesting reading to those 
who have the restricted sphere of women 
before their eyes, and who do not realize the 
extent of this most formidable and incontro- 
vertible accession to the noblest rights of 
women. Switzerland, Russia, Italy and 
Germany have been reluctant to keep pace 
with this irrepressible progress, but each 
has in turn yielded somewhat to the spirit 
of the time, rather than turn their own 
students to more liberal fields of study in 
other countries. In Leipsic a young Rus- 
sian lady graduated in law in 1874, and in 
the same year a Jewess received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy there, while Got- 
tingen conferred a similar degree on a 
young Russian student. <A degree of philos- 
ophy on a woman! Shade of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, what would you say to that, who 
had such a scornful opinion of women 
preachers! 

The United kingdom is not behindhand 
in privileges. A number of the classes in 
University College, London, are open to 
women, and the Dublin College of Physi- 
cians signifies its willingness to give medi- 
cal diplomas to women, and three have pre- 
sented themselves, after a vain attempt in 
Edinburgh. London University not only 
opens medical advancement to women, but 
is to petition Parliament for a new charter 
to confer other degrees also. 

Beside such momentous triumphs as these, 
the political aspect of women’s rights seems 
puny enough, and the prospect is that the 
agitation will die from too much talk, The 
silent groups of studious, resolute women 
have modified the laws of these countries, 
ind instead of asking for the ballot first, or 
iny masculine government prerogative, 
that these things might be added to them, 
they have gained intellectual rights first 
through a much more stubborn struggle 
with prejudices, rightly thinking that the 
rest will come in time, when women are 
prepared to assume political preferment as 
well as intellectual equality. —Jndianapolis 
News. 

ooo oe ————_—_ — 
SUFFRAGE ON PRINCIPLE. 


Epirors JourNAL.—The article of ‘‘T. 
W. H.,” on ‘“‘dangerous arguments,” touches 
upon vital points in the field of discussion 
concerning equal rights and Suffrage for 
women. There is such a thing as having 
‘‘zeal without knowledge.” It is natural 
in advocating any reform to hold up the old 
order in its very worst garb, and to draw 
upon a vivid and fertile imagination in pic- 
turing the splendors and advantages of the 
prospective new idea of things. Holding 
extremes too far apart, for the purpose of 
exhibiting a wide contrast, often repels and 
disgusts many who would naturally be will- 
ing to accept the Irishman’s ‘‘maddle ez- 
trame.”’ If there are good reasons why the 
legal rights and Suffrage, now enjoyed by 
men, are of great importance and value to 
them, we should claim them for women for 
thesame reasons. Why should it be claimed 
that when women secure the ballot, the 
whole world will be at once reformed as by 
magic, and that political trickery, financial 
dishonesty, intemperance, war, and the 
social wickedness, (not confined to race or 
sex) will no longer disgrace our nation? 
Men claim the ballot as a right or privilege 
which brings power, self-protection, and a 
manly independence. 

In conferring Suffrage upon men, either 
whites or blacks, it has never been claimed 
that the community, State or nation, would 
be politically, morally or socially improved 
hyit. Women have a right tothe ballot for 
the same reasons that men claim it, whether 
the country is made better or worse. Who 
does not know that the city of New York 
is vastly worse off, on account of the un- 
limited Suffrage of all men; a power that 
made the Tweed ring and robbery of the 
city possible? Does any one propose to 
have the educated rascals, and the great 
mass of ignorant male voters of New York 
disfranchised because of the mischief they 
do? 

Suppose the wives, sisters, and daughter 
Bridgets of these men would vote with them, 
and make the city government more intol- 
erable, and confusion worse confounded, 
their right to the ballot would remain just 
the same as tomen. The men sometimes 
make wretched and shameful use of the bal- 
ot, and I have no fear that matters would 
'e worse if women should vote. If the 
right to the ballot depends upon the good 
ise of it, and the general results that fol- 
ow, many of the States ought to be dis- 
‘ranchised at once, and Congress itself 


life, Pierre Bigot and his wife.” The sug- 
| gestiveness of that announcement is alarm- 
ing. 


“Grace Greenwood” says the attack upon 
Carl Schurz as a foreigner reminds her of 
the lrishman, who, when nonplussed in a 
religious discussion by a strong text from 
St. Paul, replied, contemptuously: ‘Paul 
is it? Paul? Why, mon, he wasn’t one of 
| the rale, original twalve—he was an inter- 
loper, just.” 


A personage whose station is more ele- 
vated than his intelligence asked a friend 
to come and dine with him without cere- 
mony, the other.day. ‘I am sorry I can- 
not,” was the answer; ‘‘I want to go and 
see Hernani.” ‘‘Well, bring her with you,” 
replied the lofty personage—*‘bring her with 
you!” 





PHONETIC EDUCATOR, 


Devoted to Correct Spelling. Good Reading and 
Speaking, Rapid Writing and General Self-lmprove- 
ment, 

The Epvucator isa monthly periodical, issued es- 
pecially for the purpose of promoting, in a practical 
way, a knowledge of what is known as the Spelling 
and Writing Reforms. It embraces the use of an en- 
larged alphabet, both printing and script, capable of 
properly representing the accurate pronunciation of 
the English Language; and also the adoption of a 
system of Shorthand, based on this enlarged and phil- 
osophical alphabet. Each number consists of twelve 
pages, of two wide columns each, printed mostly in 
the new, or phonetic spelling, including an inset of 
four handsomely photo-lithographed pages of Phono- 
graphy. 

The Phonetic Alphabet is one upon which a great 
deal of study and experiment have been bestowed, 
both by scholars and artists in the production of sym- 
metrical forms that should be harmonious with the 
letters in the old alphabet, and produce an orthogra- 
phy so similar tothe or nary spelling that any one 
who can read the old spelling can also read the new, 
with the least possible hesitation, The reading of a 
periodical of this kind, fora year or two, will give 
any one a better knowledge of the pronunciation and 
structure of words, and more correct habits of enun- 
ciation, than he could ever attain by reading ordinary 
print. 

The Phonography employed 's substantially the 
same as that now used by the inventor of the art, 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, of England, but further simplified 
and rendered more serviceable to the reporter of 
rapid-speaking Americans, by the adoption of the 
best features of the most expert reporters in this 
country, thusmaking ittruly an Eclectic System of 
Shorthand. It ditfers so liitle. however, from the 
several styles of Phonography now in use in both 
England and the United States, that any one familiar 
with either style can readily read, and with but little 
practice write, this greatly improved style, upon 
which it is believed all American writers can heartily 
unite. 

The Learner’s Department, equivalent to three 
pages of the ordinary phonographic magazines, is in- 
terlined with a key in common print, which renders 
ita pleasant exercise to read; and this key becomes 
also a very convenient exercise for writing, since, 
being in close juxtaposition with the phonographic 
forms, errors may be readily discovered and corrected. 

The Reporter's Department, covering the same lib- 
eral space, is written in the briefest style of the ver- 
batim reporter, and is furnished with a key on the op- 
posite page, the two constituting both a reading and 
a writing exercise, with a ready prompter to correct 
errors in either, 

PHONETIC LESSONS IN GERMAN. 

By the use of the Phonetic Alphabet, the teaching, 
or study, of German and other foreign languages, 
may be relieved of almost half its difficulties. For 
the purpose of demonstrating this fact, and giving to 
thousands of young men, and young ladies also, who 
may desire to obtain some practical knowledge of the 
German language, the opportunity to do so, arrange- 
ments have been made to give a series of familiar 
lessons in the pages of the Educator. The interlin- 
ing of the German text with the pronunciation in 
phonetic spelling, and a translation in common print, 
will render the study easy and rapid, without the aid 
of ateacher. 

Exercises in Reading, Declamation, and Dialogue, 
for the use of advanced pupils in schools and acade- 
mies, will be given to pupils in each number, includ- 
ing such instructive and entertaining reading as will 
be an aid to education and general improvement. 

jt" Friends of a Philosophical Alphabet, a Ra- 
tional Orthography, and a Perfected Shorthand, are 
earnestly solicited to give a supporting patronage. 

TERMS.—Per year, in advance, $1.50; clubs of 
four, $5.00; specimen copy. 15 cents. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom a 
commission of 25 cents will be allowed on each year- 
ly subscription, Advertisements, of an unexcep- 
tionable character, will be inserted at ten cents per 
line of space (three-column measure.) 

ELIAS LONGLEY, Editor, Cin., Ohio. 


A. LONGLEY, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 














THE INDEPENDENT 
in its 30th Year. 


Well and Favorably Known the World Over as 
the BEST Religious Weekly Newspaper. It 
contains all its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK’S LECTURRS. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, are published in 
full, together with the introductory remarks, 


PREMIUMS! 
VINEE UW UVLO. 

We offer Rev. Joseph Cook's valuable new volumes, 
entitled ‘‘BroLogy™ and “*TRANSCENDENTALIS™M”* and 
“ORTHODOXY, * embodying, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author's last winter's remarkable Monday 
Lectures. They are published in handsome book 
form, with colored ijlustrations, by James R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either 
volume, postpaid, to every subsbriber to THe INDB- 
PENDENT who remits us 83 for a year in advance; or 
any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THe INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, 
and any two volumes, postpaid. Or any subscriber 
may remit $8,00, and we will send him Tue INDEPEND- 
ant for three years, in advance, and the three vol- 
umes, postpaid. 


WORCESTER'S | UNABRIDGED 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages. over 1,000 Illustrations, 
Tasue of 1878. 


RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. 

We have made a special contract with the great 
publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most 
desirable Premium ever given by any newspaper in 
the country. We will send this Dictionary to any 
person who will send us the names of Three New Sub- 
scribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on renewing 
his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New 
Names additional and. $9.00: or who will renew his 
own subscription for three years, in advance, and 





bated asa nuisance. NeEwMAN WEEKS. 
Rutland, Vt. 





- HUMOROUS. 


Even an epitaph may by some accident 
‘ell the truth. The old French saying, ‘‘To 
« like a funeral sermon,” is not always ap- 
plicable. Near Paris a head-stone with this 
nscription startles the visitor: ‘Here re- 
ose In peace, after forty years of married 


send ns $9.00; of for a new subscriber for three years 
and $9.00 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in 
Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 

The Subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other Premium. 





Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance 
"Specimen copies (giving full descriptions of 
other very valuable Premiums) sent free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York city. 
4tl2eow 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutia Warp Howes, ll 
Lucy Srone, Editors. 
H. B. Buackwett, | 
T. W. 


Mary A. Livermore, 


Llieainson, 


Editorial Contributors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. 
scriptions received. 


Copies for sale and sub- 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groror WILLIAM CuR- 
TIs. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorceE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georce WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. : 

Woman Snffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hiaeern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart MILL, 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georoe F. Hoar. 


Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore's new story. entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman's Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s JournaL, Box 3638, 





P O., Boston. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award, 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 


opposite the Globe Theater, 





BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 
THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle , Cam 


French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, 


bridge. 
f Principals, 


of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scnenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
6m42 


Successors 


(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
paseed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 








ly7 
Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent 7a 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 





SPLENDID 


OVER 
200 
istinct 

Varieties 

All Strong Piants, each labeled and delivered safely 

by mail. z prices. 

We have been in business 24 years, and guarantee 

satisfaction, Our stock of R 

comprises all desirable varie- 

ties, and contains none but mature plants. Wesend 

purchaser's choice of @ for $1, or 13 for B2, Our 

new J!lustrated Hand- Book, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS, 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.’ 


POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, noecho of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”"—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.’’—The 
London Tatler, 


THOREAVD’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘‘No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagcry of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.”’ 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials reccived, Terns liberal.Pare 
ticulars iree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


S5t0S 20 .iare res eee erg ie 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 


GREAT THROUGH LINE 
AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confomnetiy at the head of American railways. 
The track is donble the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 








To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad ¢ 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
_. OF THE y 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 

Offices of the Company in all important cities and 
towns. 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agen 


*C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





tocultivate successfully. Hoopes, Bro. & THoMas, 
HERRY Hit NURSERIES, WEST OHESTER, Pa. 





203 and 208 Washingtor Street, Boston, = 
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WUMEN AS LAWYERS. 

The United States Senate, April 22d, be- 
ing under the five minutes rule and consid- 
ering unobjected bills on the calendar, a 
single objection preventing the considera- 
tion of a bill, the following proceedings 
were had in regard to women as legal prac- 
titioners :— 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill 
(iH. R. No. 1077) to relieve certain legal dis- 
abilities of women, reported adversely by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Sargent. Let that bill be considered 
notwithstanding the adverse report. I want 
to make an amendment to it. 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia. Let it be 
reported with the understanding that it is 
objected to. 

he bill was read. 

Mr. Sargent. I wish to offer this amend- 
ment to that bill; and as I see my friend 
from West Virginia desires to object to the 
present consideration of the bill, I will ask 
him not to object until I have exhausted less 
than the five minutes allowed me, and then 
I will move that the bill be referred, with 
the amendment which I offer, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia. I have no 
objection to that. 

he Presiding Officer. The Senator from 
California proposes an amendment, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk. The amendment is to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That no person shall be excluded from practicing 


as an attorney and conneelor at law from any court of 
the United States on account of sex. 


Mr. Sargent. Mr. President, the best 
evidence that members of the legal profes- 
sion have no jealousy against the admission 
to the bar of women who have the proper 
learning is shown by that document which 
I hold in my hand, signed by one hundred 
and fifty-five lawyers of the District of Col- 
umbia, embracing the most eminent men in 
the ranks of that profession, pas 6 
petition.] That there is no jealousy or con- 
sideration of impropriety on its part in the 
various States is shown by the fact that the 
Legislatures of many of the States have re- 
cently admitted women to the bar; and my 
own State, California, has passed such a law 
within the last week or two. Illinois has 
done the same thing; so have Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and North Carolina; 
and Wyoming, Utah, and the District of 
Columbia among the Territories have also 
done it. There is no reason in principle 
why women should not be admitted to this 
profession or the profession of medicine, 
provided they have the learning to enable 
them to be useful in those professions, and 
useful to themselves. Where is the pro- 
priety in opening our colleges, our higher 
institutions of learning, or any institutions 
of learning to women, and then when the 
have acquired in the race with men the cul- 
tivation for higher employments, to shut 
them out? There certainly is none. 

We should either restrict the laws allow- 
ing the liberal education of women, or, we 
should allow them to exercise the talents 
which are cultivated at the public expense 
in such departments of enterprise and knowl- 
edge as will be useful to society and will en- 
able them to gain a living. he tendency 
is in this direction. I believe the time has 
passed when it is considered a ridiculous 
thing for women to appear upon the lecture 
platform or in the pulpit, for women to at- 
tend to the curing of diseases as physicians 
as well as nurses, to engage in any literary 
employment, or to appear at the bar. Some 
excellent lady lawyers in the United States 
are now practicing at the bar, behaving 
themselves with propriety, acceptably re- 
ceived before courts and juries; and when 
they have conducted their cases to a success- 
ful issue or an unsuccessful one in any court 
below, why should the United States courts 
to which an appeal may be taken and where 
their adversary of the male sex may follow 
the case up, Why should they be debarred 
from appearing before those tribunals? 

In Shakspeare’s time it was thought unfit 
that a woman should appear upon the stage 
as an actress, but since that day a long roll 
of illustrious women have adorned and dig- 
nified that profession ,and have shown the 
possession of great histrionie abilities, and 
now a play presented to the stage which left 
women out, if it were decent and moral, 
would be like leaving Hamlet out of the 
play of that name. So in the ranks of liter- 
ature, from the first feeble beginnings of a 
few years ago of Miss Austin and others of 
that character we now find some of the most 
successful novelists of the present day and 
also writers upon general literature. There 
is scarcely any department of literature 
which they have not invaded, from the pro- 
fession of journalists up to the higher walks 
requiring sustained effort, and they have 
borne themselves successfully there. 

Mr. Garland. I should like to ask the 
Senator from California if the courts of the 
United States cannot admit them upon their 
own motion anyhow? 

Mr. Sargent. 1 think there is nothing in 
the law prohibiting it, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently in pass- 
ing upon the question of the admission of a 
certain lady said that until some legislation 
took place they did not like to depart from 
the precedent set in England, or until there 
was more general practice among the States. 
The learned Chief-Justice perhaps did not 
sufficiently reflect when he stated that there 
were no English precedents. The fact is 
that Elizabeth herself sat in aula regina and 
administered the law, and in both Scotland 
and England women have fulfilled the func- 
tion of judges. The instances are not nu- 
merous but they are well ascertained in 
history. I myself have had my attention 
called to the fact that in the various States 
the women are now admitted by special 
legislation to the bar. I do not think there 
is anything in the law properly considered 
that would debar a woman from coming 
forward into this profession. I think the 
Supreme Court should not have required 
further legislation, but they seem to have 
done so, and that makes the necessity for 
this legislation which I have now offered. 

_ The chairman of the committee in report- 
ing this bill back from the Judiciary Com- 





mittee said that the bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives—and I glory in 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
passed this bill and bya very handsome 
majority upon a call of the yeas and nays, 
us i remember—said that it gave privileges 
to women which men did not enjoy; that is 
to say, the Supreme Court can by a change 
of rule require further qualification of men, 
whereas in regard to women if this provis- 
ion were put into the statute the Supreme 
Court could not rule them out, even though 
it may be necessary in its judgment to get a 
higher standard of qualification than their 
present rules prescribe. Although I ob- 
serve that my time is up, 1 ask indulgence 
for a moment or two longer. As this isa 
question of some interest and women can- 
not appear here to speak for themselves, I 
hope I may be allowed to speak for them a 
moment. Now, there is something in the 
objection stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary—that is to say, 
the bill would take the rule of the Supreme 
Court and put it in the statute and apply it 
to women, thereby conferring exceptionable 
privileges; but that is not my intention at 
all, oat therefore I have proposed that wo- 
men shall not be excluded from practicing 
law, if they are otherwise qualified, on ac- 
count of sex, and that is the provision which 
I want to send back to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Garland. I wish to ask one question 
of the Senator from California. Suppose 
the court should exclude them, but not on 
account of sex, then what is their remedy? 

Mr. Sargent. I do not see any pretense 
that the court could exclude them except 
on account of sex. 

Mr. Garland. If I recollect the rule of 
the Supreme Court in regard to the admis- 
sion of practitioners, (and | had to appear 
there twice to present my claim before I 
could carry on my profession in that court,) 
Ido not think any legislation is necessary 
to aid them by giving them any more access 
to that court than they have at present un 
der the rules of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Sargent. I believe if the laws now 
existing were properly construed (of course 
I speak with all deference to the Supreme 
Court, but I express the opinion) that they 
would be admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court, and the courts of the United 
States; but unfortunately the courts do not 
take that view of it, and they say they will 
wait for legislation. I propose that the leg- 
islation shall follow. If there is ss 
in principle why this privilege should not 
be granted to women, if they are otherwise 
qualified, then let the bill be defeated on 
that ground; but I say there is no difference 
in principle whatever, not the slightest. 
There is no reason because a citizen of the 
United States is a woman that she should be 
deprived of her rights asa citizen, and these 
are rights of a citizen. She has the same 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness and employment, commensurate with 
her capacities, as a man has; and, as to the 
question of capacity, the history of the 
world shows, from Queen Elizabeth or Isa- 
bella down to Mrs. Dudevant and Mrs. 
Stowe, that capacity is not a question of 
sex. 

The Presiding Officer. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. McDonald rose. 

Mr. Harris. I understood the Senator 
from California to move to recommit the 
bill. 

Mr. Sargent. I am compelled to do it 
under the objection. I trust my friend 
from Indiana will be allowed to express his 
views, however. 

Mr. McDonald. I have simply to say, 
Mr. President, that a number of States and 
Territories have authorized the admission 
of women to the legal profession, and they 
have become members of the bar of the 
highest courts of judicature in the States. 
It may very frequently occur, and has in 
some instances I believe really occurred, 
that cases in which they have been thus 
employed have been brought to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. To have the 
door of the Supreme Court closed against 
them when the cause is brought there, not 
by them, or when in the prosecution of the 
suits of their clients they find it necessary 
to come here, it seems to me is entirely un- 
just. I therefore favor the bill with the 
amendment. The proposed amendment is 
perhaps better because it does away with 
any tendency to discrimination in regard to 
the admissibility of ladies to practice in the 
Supreme Court. 

The Presiding Officer. The Senator from 
California moves that the bill be recommit- 
ted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Sargent. I have the promise of 
the chairman of the committee that the bill 
shall soon be reported back, and therefore | 
am willing that it go to the committee, and 
I make the motion that it be recommitted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Sargent. I ask that the amendment 
which I propose be printed. 

The Presiding Officer. The order to print 
will be made. 
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THE NEW WOMAN'S HOTEL, 


“Twas ever thus from childhoods hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay." 

Eprrors JourNAL.—For weary years, I 
have watched the slow progress of the build- 
ing that was to be the ‘‘Working Woman’s 
Home,” hoping, sometime, to turn my back 
upon cheap boarding-houses, and their an- 
nual changes of disappointed, broken-down 
landladies, here to find a permanent, pleas- 
ant, suitable home, within my limited means 
—a salary of $400 a year, with hopes of 
another hundred, if ever these hard times 
become better. 

I have generally been able to get decent 
board and a small hall-bedroom, for $5 per 
week; usually keeping the place until the 
hostess finds that ‘‘she is not paying her 
rent.”” Here was to be the happy solution, 
the peaceful end of my troubles; whatever 
woe it might work to the overburdened, 
overtaxed boarding-house keeper, here was 
a legitimate, a worthy use for superfluous 








wealth. At last, we workers are to have a 
home within our means, and still to pay 
enough to preserve our self-respect. Who 
knows but 1 might be able to carry out 
my plan of educating my little sister, might 
even bring her to these more thorough city 
schools, from that questionable country 
district school? What would I not do? Oh! 
the towering air-castles I reared; castles 
still higher than that huge pile of brick and 
iron that was going up, year after year, 
making tangible to the nakedest eye the 
visible fact that working women were to 
have a home. The building was really 
an incarnation of that sweet word, said to 
belong only to our favored English lan- 
guage. 

This happy delusion continued up to the 
announcement of and glorification over the 
opening of ‘‘The Woman's Hotel;’” an an- 
nouncement hailed with only less triumph 
and scarcely less sounding of trumpets, and 
interchange of compliments than seem nec- 
essary to commemorate the departure of 
Bayard Taylor from his native land. Why, 
a stranger upon earth would suppose that 
never before had a nation been so honored, 
and also that never before had Woman been 
acknowledged as human and subject to the 
wants of other human beings. 

There certainly is cause for rejoicing, that 
here is a first class hotel, where women can 
be admitted without being endorsed by a 
man. A lady is not to be insulted by the 
refusal of accommodations, for which she 
is able and willing to pay; that is, if she 
“engage the rooms a few days beforehand.” 
Should she be unexpectedly called to the 
city—what then? Must she still be sent 
from one hotel to another, unless accompa- 
nied by some man? (all men are good enough 
for any hotel.) 

Where is the air-castle of us poor work- 
ing women? It is gone—crushed under 
this marvellous weight of iron; destroyed 
utterly. For the very smallest room in this 
hotel, I must pay $6 per week, which will 
leave me considerably less ,than a hundred 
dollars for washing and clothes and inci- 
dental expenses. Alas! what becomes of 
my hope to assist my sick mother and little 
sister? 

As this hotel is only for those who earn 
their own living, where wil] be the home of 
a lame young friend of mine, who lives 
upona legacy of $300 per year? or of another 
friend who, although really an artist, earns 
her living—not quite—by embroidery, but 
ekes it out by doing upon an elegant sewing- 
machine some of the most dainty work? 
work that might be claimed by Arachne, 
without discredit to her lovely entangle- 
ments of thread. No machine enters those 
walls. Verily, the interest of solving this 
enigma ought to lengthen our days, in the 
hope of seeing its solution. 

So I will ever thank God, if not A. T. 
Stewart, and take fresh courage, hoping 
that these requisitions may open the way, 
or awaken the ambition of women to earn 
more money, and to be better paid. I will 
add my feeble shout to the inauguration of 
the Women’s Hotel, if not to the laudation 
of our new minister to Germany. Did the 
departure of Motley or of Hawthorne so 
convulse the diners-out? 

JANE SMITH. 

New York. 
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BOARDING-HOUSE FOR BUSINESS WOMEN, 


The spacious and elegant dwelling, No. 
61 Clinton Place, second door east from 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has been rented 
by Miss Sarah H. Leggett, who proposes to 
open it as a boarding-house for young 
business women. 

Her desire is to provide a home for this 
deserving class of society, where every at- 
tention shall be paid to the comfort of the 
inmates, and where they will enjoy every 
social advantage without being subjected to 
any Other restraints than those which are 
necessary to every well-regulated household, 

The entire building has been thoroughly 
painted and repaired, and will be ready for 
the reception of guests April 15th. Mean- 
while, applicatious for rooms and all in- 
quiries may be addressed to the house- 
keeper, who will be on the premises after 
Saturday, April 6th. The meals will be of 
the best quality, well cooked, and nicely 
served, and at hours to suit the convenience 
of all. Sewing machines will also be pro- 
vided for the use of the inmates. Board, 
including use of the bathrooms, parlors, 
library, piano, and every privilege of the 
house, will be $4 per week. The library 
will be furnished with the best reading mat- 
ter, and also with the leading periodicals and 
journals, which have been generously con- 
tributed by the publishers of New York. 
If any lady desires to have a room alone, an 
extra but very moderate charge will be 
made. In cases of sickness, meals will be 
served in the rooms, and attendance pro- 
vided, without extra charge. 

As the object of the founder is to estab- 
lish a really home-like home for herself and 
her guests, no element will be introduced 
which will not be in sympathy with trades- 
working and business women. If further 
particulars are desired, Miss Leggett will be 
happy to see her friends, and answer all in 
quiries, either at her book and stationary 
store, No. 1184 Broadway, between 28th 
and 29th Streets, where she is occupied dur- 





ing the day, or at her residence, No. 61 
Clinton Place, during the evening. Refer- 
ences will of course be required, and refer- 
ences will be given to Mr. Peter Cooper 
and Mr. William Cullen Bryant. We gladly 
commend this establishment to our readers. 

“or 


CARD FROM FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


The accession of Miss Willard and her 
sister-in-law to the rank of editors, will be 
cordially welcomed, and real help in all 
good ways will be expected from it. 

“The death of Oliver A. Willard left the 
Chicago Post without an editor or a business 
manager. Six weeks have been spent in the 
endeavor to fill the vacancies so suddenly 
and sadly made. Plans that were nearly 
perfected have failed, and to us seems provi- 
dentially intrusted the endeavor to meet the 
business engagements and to carry out, so 
far as we are able, the journalistic aims of 
the husband and brother we have lost. It 
is fitting that we here attempt an outline of 
our plans. 

“The Post will be, as heretofore, and first 
of all, a newspaper. But, as the entrance 
of women into literature has helped to puri 
fy it, we hope their appearance as managers 
of a metropolitan newspaper may have a 
similar effect in secular journalism, so far, 
at least, as their own columns are concerned. 
Nothing less than the determination to bring 
with them the amenities and elevating in- 
fluences which characterize their home life 
can justify women in entering circles of in- 
fluence popularly thought to lie “beyond 
their sphere.”” The Post, then, will be more 
than a buyer and seller in the news market. 
It will aim so to outline the story of the 
world’s doings to-day, that the reading 
thereof will tend to make the world better 
to-morrow. It will have opinions on all 
subjects of public interest; will address itself 
to a constituency located, not in bar-rooms 
and billiard halls, but in business offices and 
homes; it will warmly advocate all causes 
that tend toennoble human nature, and will 
strive always to express itself in words 
which a woman might speak or hear. As 
heretofore, the Post will be a political paper, 
independent and fearless, lending its influ- 
ence to such measures, only, as are calcu- 
lated to hasten the time when all men's 
weal shall be each man’s care. The rela- 
tions and duties of the wise to the ignorant 
and the rich to the poor vill be discussed 
‘‘with malice toward none and charity for 
all.” Wehope to give the paper a literary 
character not unworthy its earlier record, 
and to make it of especial value to those in- 
terested in art and education. 

“In the supplement every Saturday we 
shall present brief extracts from the best 
utterances of the week, gathered from the 
press, the pulpit, and the lecture platform. 

“In brief, we intend to belong to the con- 
structive rather than the destructive school 
in journalism. It is so easy to tear down— 
so difficult to build. To use what force one 
has in the way of momentum rather than 
friction to what is good in the current of 
public thought would seem to be the truest 
aim, 

“Upon the basis herein set forth we ask 
the patronage of those who believe that the 
Post merits their interest and support.” 

Frances E. WILLaArp. 
Mary B. WILLARD. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN LIBRARIAN, 








Eprrors JouRNAL.—‘‘Honor, to whom 
honor is due.” I seein your excellent pa- 
per, in the columns ‘‘Concerning Women,” 
that you give Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky the credit of having women as 
their Librarians of State. You will add 
to these the name of Michigan. Mrs. Har- 
riet A. Tenney, is the State Librarian of 
Michigan now, and has held that position ot 
honor and trust, since 1873, and for aught 1 
know, before that time. 

Iam informed that Mr. Tenney was the 
Librarian at the time of his death, and that 
his wife succeeded him by the appointment 
of the Legislature, which body has since, 
at each succeeding session elected and re- 
elected her. 

An Equal Suffrage Society has recently 
been organized in this city, composed of 
men and women, numbering thirty-four. 
We hope to gain in numbers, strength and 
influence, as the days go by. As a means 
to this end, we intend to increase the circu- 
lation of the Woman’s JouRNAL, and will 
cease not our efforts, until equal Suffrage, 
on equal conditions with men, is granted. 

Mary D. Naytor. 
Assistant State Librarian, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR WOMEN, 


Dr. Edward H. Clarke’s will gives to his 





daughter a bequest of $50,000, which, if | 
she dies without heirs, is to go to Harvard 


for the benefit of the Medical Department. 
The late Dr. Clarke was greatly inter- 
ested in the physical health of women; he 


lamented the invalidism prevalent among — 


them to such a degree that he published a 


book on the subject; he evidently recog- | 


nized the necessity of medical women to 
advise on the physical education of girls, 
and yet as his last will and testament he 
leaves the possible reversion of his estate to 
a Medical College which is solely masculine. 
c. Cc. H. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club,— ; 
May 6th, 3.30 P.™. Dr. Hedge will speak. Mtoniay, 

Sunday Meetings for Women.—Aii Pak 
St.,.3 p.m. Subject—*Heredity.” 

Annual Meeting of the Woman’, Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union,—On the 
7th of May. at 4 Park St.,3 p.m. Memberships then 
pueren. Speakers expected, and social gathering at 

e Close. 


Pine Cliff Cottage. Home and 
School,—The Summer Term of this Sekeel ik 
commence Monday, May 6, and continue one quarter 
of ten weeks. Pupils of both sexes are admitted 
Application may be made by addressing or calling on 
the Principal, C. L. W. WiLtson, Corner of Highland 
and Lowder Sts., Dedham. 178t 











Wanted.—A few first class boarders for the sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lyvia E. Spurvine, Bucksport, Maine, 

The Moral Education Association wi)! 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 

On Friday, May 3, at 7.30 Pr. ™M., at No. 4 Park St. 
Boston, front room, up one flight. Mrs. M. Vy. Dud- 
ley will speak. Subject, ‘Let your women keep si 
lence in the churches.”’ All cordially invited. 

On Saturday, May 4,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. E. L. W. Wil! 
son's, Dedham, corner of Highland and Lowder 
Streets. Mrs. A.M. Diaz will speak. Subject, “So- 
ciety and Individuality."’ Cars leave Providence de- 
pot at 1230. Friends at depot. 

‘The Newspaper Literature of our Children.” Cara 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. Friends at depot, 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,—4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 744 Pp. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 P. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Entertainments. 

Thursday evening, Lectures. 

Friday. 3 vp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 3p m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c, 

Sundays, 3 p. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation 

a Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 


The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room of the Union is free to all women. 

Annual membership, $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00, 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments. 


Rooms To Let.—Pleasant square furnished 
rooms, with bathroom, near horse cars. Apply at 
No. 18 Putnam Ave., Cambridgeport. 








Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwiy, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and sizuation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be made to L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel aldwin, 
between 5 and 244 o'clock. 

For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Termseasy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies and 
Children. 

The entire business formerly advertised in these 
columns under the ,above head, and conducted by 
Mrs. H, 8S. Hutchinson, har been purchased by Alice 
Fletcher & Co., and will be carried on by that firm, 
All well-known artists and makers of the goods and 
and patterns are retained, and the new proprietors 
having been for many years enthusiastic advocates 
of dress reform, will do all in their power to merit the 
continued patronage of those who have justly appre- 
ciated and liberally patronized Mrs. Hutchinson. 

All orders for goods, patterns, or the free illustrated 
catalogue, must be addressed to 

ALIcE FLetTcueER & Co., 
6 East 14th St., 
N. Y. City. 











Send for reduced price list. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 





KE. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. Mm. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 








28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ger" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. m., dai-y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and‘residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 





Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


gpactont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 





Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
| Street. 


| siegttonrant.—Randl Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 





AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 
<a 

Tue INDEPENDENT, of New York, offers in another 
column to give away, absolutely, a Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, waich reta Is 
everywhere for $10, and is, of course, a household 
necessity. How they can do it is, we mist confess, 
a mystery; but that they do there is no question. 

Tue [NpzreNvDeNT is now publishing Rev. Josera 
Cook's fanous Monday Lectures, which are creating 
so much discussion everywhere. . ‘ 
| See advertisement of Taz INogpenpext in this 
| paper. = Mteow. 
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